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A new Society.... THE DELIUS FELLOWSHIP 








“A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET” 
CONDUCTED BY SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


* 
With a brilliant cast of singers and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus.... 
Volume 1 (7 records) Volume 2 (5 records) with descriptive booklet by Eric Fenby will 
be ready during October. Full details from your “H.M.V.” dealer or the 
Societies’ Secretary, The Gramophone Company Limited, Hayes, Middlesex. 
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Specially made for light-weight pick-ups 


Because the majority of new radiogramophones are now equipped with 





light-weight pick-ups it’s worth remembering that IM MINIATURES, 
made by the makers of the famous IM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES, are 
now available at the same price. Specially designed for light-weight 
pick-ups, IM MINIATURES offer you all the advantages of IM standard 
needles including complete freedom from record wear, needle hiss and 
pick-up chatter, as well as greatly improved tone and long-playing life. 
For re-pointing IM MINIATURES a special attachment is also available for 
the IM POINTMASTER and costs only 1/-. Next time you’re buying 
needles ask for IM MINIATURES at 2/- for 10 needles (plus tax)—the 





difference will delight you. 


PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 
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2 Victor de Sabata 

d 

q conducts The London Philharmonic Orchestra 

. in four important works. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, K1/507-13, 
2 Auto couplings AK 1507-13. En Saga, symphonic poem op. 9 (Sibelius) K 1504-6, 


Auto couplings AK 1504-6. Carnaval Romain (Berlioz) K 1552 
and The Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner) K 1562. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, It-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 


* 
7878 
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High Praise for High Fidelity 


Music lovers from all parts of the country have written to us at K-B in very generous 
praise of this unique instrument, and in particular of its high quality reproduction. 
It is the result of much research and experiment, and we are satisfied that we have 
achieved tonal balance, the elimination of harmonic distortion, realistic spacial dis- 
tribution and many acoustical requirements. There are few, if any, instruments avail- 


able to-day which will give such high quality reproduction at such a modest price: 


£49- 19- 6. including Tax 


An “ add-on” radio unit is available at £7. 8. 9, including Tax 


RB Record Mayer Se" 


KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED, FOOTSCRAY, SIDCUP, KENT 
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RIMINGTON, vAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 
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T gives me real pleasure to 

introduce the new Rimmeton 
Radiogramophone. I have been 
waiting to hear the finished article 
for quite a long time, and have found 
it difficult to contain my enthusiasm 
until the first model was absolutely 
completed, for I have been watching 
keenly the development of the 
Rimington Radiogram in its varying 
stages of progress, and was tempted, 
as readers may remember, to say a 
word about it in my last announce- 
ment in this paper. 


The instrument is designed to fit 
in the corner of a room. The 
cabinet is made of figured walnut. 
Supply, of course, is the. difficulty, 
but the first batch of instruments is 
now in the course of preparation 
and should be ready in 2 or 3 weeks. 
I am giving here a few points from 
the specification for your considera- 
tion, but I am confident that many 
readers will be interested to know 
that once more Rimingtons are able 
to offer them a quality instrument, 
and I feel sure by the quality of its 
reproduction that it will fill an 
urgent need at the moment, which is a 
very high-class Radiogramophone at 
a reasonable price. The new Decca 
lightweight pick-up with a sapphire 
point is used, thus ensuring a fine 
high note response. FRED SMITH 


Write for illustrated brochure 
giving full particulars or calf 
at Rimingtons and hear it. 


CONTROLS 


(A) Volume Contro!l.—Controlling volume on 
radio and gramophone combining “on and 
off” switch. 


(B) Bass—This control provides a _ con- 
tinuously variable degree bass lift up to 
14 db, operative on both radio and gramo- 
phone. 


(C) Wave Change Switch.—Position 1. Auto- 
matically introduces “ treble ”’ lift commencing 
at 2500 cycles and rising to 10 db at 12,000 
cycles and over. Position 2 removes the 
treble lift and provides a linear treble response 
from 1000-5000 cycles. Position 3 introduces 
treble cut commencing at 3000 cycles and 
falling to 25 db at 10,000 cycles. 


(D) Sensitivity ——This control is operative on 
the radio receiver only. 

The amplifier incorporates a fixed bass com- 
pensation for the loss of bass in the recordings. 
The manual bass control provides additional 
bass compensation. 

The receiver is designed primarily for high 
fidelity reception of local stations. 


- - Gerrard 1171 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail. Order) LTD., 28a Devonshire Street, Marylebone, London, W.1 Welbeck 4695- 
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GREAT NAMES 


IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 





Koussevitzky 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 


2in F and 5 in D. Bach 


DB 6764-7 
Auto. Coup. Nos. DB 9276-9 





Rubinstein 


“‘ Napoli” — Suite pour le 
Piano :— (a) Barcarolle (b) 
Nocturne, Caprice Italien. 
Poulenc - - DB 6614 





Flagstad 


with Elisabeth Héngen 
and Philharmonia Orch. cond. Issay 
obrowen 


Isodle’s Narrative and Curse 
- from “Tristan und Isolde” Wagner 


(4th side) Flagstad only, Im Treibhaus 
(Study for *‘ Tristan und Isolde’’) Wagner 


DB 6748-9 





GREATEST ARTISTS ° 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


The Pi.iliiarmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Concerto No. 1 in A Minor, Op. 33. Saint-Sdens 
DB 6602-3 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
with Orchestra cond. by Alberto Ere le 


Addio Mignon ! Fa Core; Ah! Non credevi tu 
’. Thomas - DB 6618 


— from “ Mignon”’. 


PETER PEARS 


accompanied by Benjamin Britten 


The Queen’s Epicedium — from “Odes and 
Elegies”. Purcell-Britten - - DB 6763 


TRIO DI TRIESTE 
Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, Op. 99. Schubert 
C 3792-5 


OCTOBER 


Auto. Coupling Nos. C 7729-30 








Toseanini 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
Overture—“ Der Freischiitz”’. 


Weber : - DB 6331 





Solomon 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
-cond. Walter Siisskind 


Hungarian Fantasia. Liszt 
C 3761-2 





Germani 


(Recorded in 
Westminster Cathedral, London) 


Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor. Bach - (C3791 





FINEST RECORDING 








THE PHILHARMONIA ORCH. 
Cond. by Issay Dobrowen 











Overture— “Le Carnaval Romain”, Op. 9. 
Berlioz - - - - - - €3709 
cerura cr ansenmentm tre MARKO ROTHMULLER 
atest ered sae aeacar ie The Philharmonia Orchestra 


cond. by Alberto trede 


Blick! ich umher; O du mein Holder abendstern 
— both from “ Tannhaiiser”. W me 











THE TEMPLARS’ OCTET 
Conducted by A. CAPEL-DIXON 
with HERBERT DAWSON—Organ 


esisseseee 
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Mee , ENGLISH HYMNS 
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| “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





(Second Series) 
Recorded under the direction of CYRIL WiNN 
C 3784-7 
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EDITORIAL : 


am delighted to announce that Mr. 

Sackville-West has agrecd to write a re- 

view of the previous quarter’s records in 
the November, February, May, and August 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE I have long 
wanted him to be a regular contributor, 
and I am sure readers will be as glad as I 
am that he will be writing for us in future. 

It has been arranged to install in my 
library what is believed to be one of the 
best mediums obt.inable for the repro- 
duction of records, although it will not be 
one of those very expensive equipments 
which are beyond the reach of the ordinary 
man. For various reasons I propose not to 
reveal the name of the amplifier, the pick-up 
or any other part of it. As soon as this 
installation is complete I hope to enter the 
fray by expressing my own opinion about 
many of the records issued during the last 
two years. As this will entail a good deal 
of comparative gramophony the process 
may be a lengthy one. 

Meanwhile, a perusal of the letters which 
readers have been good enough to write 
has left in my mind one slightly disturbing 
question. Is the gramophone in danger of 
becoming a _ perfectible instrument for 
producing gramophony instead of aiming 
to be a perfectible machine that will truly 
reproduce the orchestra, the string quartet, 
and all the rest of what makes up live music? 
I have been struck by the fact that through- 
out the epistolary discussion I provoked by 
my August Editorial, not one correspondent 
called attention to this danger. It 
seems to be taken for granted by one and 
all that if the gramophone remains true to 
its own self it cannot then be false to any 
music ; but we must not allow ourselves 
to suppose that at present gramophone 
music comes within measurable distance 
of live music. I think it is fair to say that 
the human voice and tae flute are still the 
only sounc's which are veproduced with any 
approximation to vecisimilitude, but most 
of us nowadays hear se much of our music 
on the gramophone or the radio that we 
are inclined to forget what a live orchestra 
sounds like. It may well be that some of the 
delirious applause of mediocre performances 
at the Promenade Concerts is due to the 
surprise of the audience by the real thirg 
after listening to so much music over the 
radio. There are many people who prefer 
tinned food to fresh. There are many 
people who prefer the screen to the stage. 
There are even people who prefer artificial 
silk to that of the silkworm. I have nothing 


against those who declare in favour of the 
tinned, mechanical, or synthetic subst:tute 
as long as they will admit that the arti- 
ficial can spoil them for the natural. The 
honest man who exalts tinned asparagus 
above fresh asparagus does so because he 
likes the taste of it better: he does not want 
it to be mistaken for fresh asparagus. I am 
prepared to argue that there are quite a 
number of gramofans who enjoy the music 
of their gramophones better than the music 
of the concert hall, and such people are a 
menace to the future of the gramophone. 

Once upon a time in the days before 
electric recording, one of the _ technical 
faults ageinst which recorders had to guard 
was the *‘ blasting ’’ of a soprano on a high 
note. Occasionally, as for instance in the 
recording made by Columbia about 23 
years ago of an actual Bayreuth perform- 
ance of various Wagner operas, it was 
impossible to re-record and several blasts 
remained. In the earlier H.M.V. recording 
of Wagner under the baton of Albert 
Coates, Florence Austral’s voice blasted 
occasionally, but in spite of the technical 
faults the records were issued because what 
was then a most ambitious enterprise 
could not be undertaken all over again 
except at a price which would make a 
repetition of the experiment too costly. 
Starved as we were in those days of great 
music we forgave an occasional blast. 
To-day such records would not be passed 
for publication. Still, other technical 
faults exist to-day and sometimes records 
that include them are issued. The gramofan 
has a right to be censorious, but he should 
remember to balance a technical fault 
against the whole performance. I have to 
write these words before the competition 
closes, but if I am to judge by some of the 
letters I have received too many gramofans 
are too much preoccupied with perfecti- 
bility in terms of gramophony rather than 
in terms of music. 

I suppose that if the chair of one of the 
strings collapsed under him in the middle 
of a symphony concert it would detract 
for a few seconds from the audience’s 
appreciation of the performance, but it 
would only be for a few seconds were the 
performance, apart from this accident, of 
the highest excellence. I remember Elgar 
saying to me once: 

**Do you realise that every time some- 
body listening to music passes his hand 
across his forehead he obliterates from his 
consciousness at least a whole bar ?”’ 


Can any of us avow with absolute 
sincerity that we never skip music when 
we are listening ? One of the advantages 
of being able to repeat our performances 
on the gramophone as often as we like is 
that we seldom skip twice in the same 
place, but one of the disadvantages of such 
repetition is that a technical fault with every 
repetition seems more odious. 

My two chief complaints against the 
gramophcne are: 


1. The break between records. Even auto- 
matic couplings do not palliate this nuisance 
because, speaking for myself, I always expect 
the machine to fail at a critical moment, and 
I am on tenterhooks till the operation ,of 
char ging the disc is accomplished. 


2. The failure of the orchestra to diffuse or 
circumfuse itself upon the air. This applies with 
equal force to transmission by radio. The 
music remains music coming out of a 
cupboard, and suffers from the constriction 
that a cupboard imposes. No amount of 
depth and solidity, such as the stereoscope 
gives to photographs, within the cupboard 
compensates for the failure of the music to 
circumfuse itself upon the air outside the 
cupboard. The music of the gramophone 
and the radio is not ambient, and the most 
elaborate and expensive reproducing 
machine has so far failed to make it 
ambient. A perfect balance between one 
set of instruments and another on the record 
will not compensate my ears for the con- 
centration of the music which the repro- 
duction of that record entails. Until an 
orchestra can give as good an illusion of 
being a live orchestra as the individual 
voice can give of being a live voice I shall 
not consider that any advance has been 
made in recording comparable to the leap 
forward it took when electric recording was 
introduced. I am informed that music 
reproduced on the short waves of television 
is more natural than the same music on 
radio. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of forming a personal opinion, but I am so 
confoundedly ignorant of the technical side 
of recording that I hesitate to ask the 
gramophone recorders whether they have 
investigated this claim. My answer to my 
informant was that he probably thought 
the television music was better than the 
radio music because he could see the players, 
but he insisted that this had nothing to do 
with it. 

The long-playing record in whatever 
shape it may come will dispose of my first 
complaint, but the second is not going to 
be so easy to remove, and it is imperative 
that all of us who have the future of the 
gramophone at heart should be discontented 
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with the advance made up to date in the 
recording of music, or rather in the 
reproduction of recorded music. And I say 
firmly to all those correspondents who 
suggest that criticism of the recording is 
more important than criticism of the 
recorded music are doing a disservice to the 
gramophone because they seem t? imply 
that perfection is attainable on the record 
itself. It may be. We still await the re- 
producer that will demonstrate this. We 
do not want the future of reproduced music 
to be a competition between the gramo- 
phone and the radio. We want it to be a 
competition of both of them with live music. 
We are too easily satisfied with the sub- 
stitute in these days because we spend most 
of our time with substitutes of one kind or 
another. Jamaica cigars, gasper cigarettes, 
Algerian wine, tinned peas, dried eggs, 
chilled meat, nylon stockings, synthetic 
vanilla—they are all in their various ways 
corrupting taste. That correspondent whom 
A.R. quoted last month as claiming to 
discover one perfect recording in a thousand 
sets might as well claim to discover one 
perfect sirloin of chilled beef. As A.R. says : 
No such thing as a perfect recording, in the true 
sense, exists. And I will add that if it did no 
such thing as perfect reproduction for it 
exists either. 

Recording at present is unpredictable. 
The same orchestra arranged in the same 
way in the same studio cannot be relied 
upon to give the same result twice running. 
And even when a remarkable piece of 
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recording like that of Holst’s Planets is 
achieved, the reproduction of it can only 
convey as much of the original as a Medici 
print of the original masterpiece. I had 
almost said as a planetarium of the solar 
system itself, but that would be an excessive 
depreciation. And so I come back to that 
disturbing question left in my mind by the 
perusal of those letters. I said years ago 
in these pages that the gramophone was a 
machine, not an instrument, and though I 
daresay I may often have called it an 
instrument I do remind myself always that 
it # still in its infancy as a machine for 
reproducing music. I look back a quarter 
of a century to what we thought was 
wonderful. The advance since then has 
been remarkable enough, but the advance 
during the last ten years is not in the least 
remarkable. I think the time is ripe for 
another sprint forward. 


The death of Gordon Bottomley is a great 
loss to music as well as poetry. He was a 
supporterof THE GRAMOPHONE since the first 
number and his occasionai letters to me in 
that decorative script of his were always 
enriched by good advice ard kindly criti- 
cism. He lived for years the ideal life of 
a poet, and his happiness shone in that 
*“ mild and magnificent eye.’? We shall 
not ferget him. 


Lp Mahe 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


S if in anticipation of a fruitful music season 

to come, the record companies have recently 
released some harbingers in the form of pre- 
viously unrecorded (in America, at least) works. 
Some are relatively modern, some are classic, 
all are welcome. To start in rough chrono- 
logical order, the newcomers include a lovely 
Handel Oboe Sonata in C minor, on one disc, 
played for Victor by Robert Bloom (accom- 
panied by Earl Wild). This is in the usual 
slow-fast-slow-fast pattern; four miniature 
movements not particularly distinguished but 
blessed with the familiar Handelian order, 
facility and long melodic line. Jumping a 
sizable spate of years, we approach the 
Vieuxtemps of the Fifth Violin Concerto, played 
by Heifetz and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Sargent. This, I believe, 
already has been released in England. Inci- 
dentally, if there are violinists around to record 
period pieces like this Vieuxtemps A minor, why 
aren’t there pianists to record similar genre 
works like the Moszkowski E major, Hummel 
A minor, or Rubinstein D minor Concertos, each 
every bit as respectable musically as Heifetz’s 
vehicle ? 

Wagner’s five Wesendonck songs receive their 
first integral recording in this country by 
Leopold Stokowski and his orchestra. The 
soprano is Eileen Farrell, a_ rich-voiced, 
stylistically accurate singer who has enough 
power and range to make her contributions 
really distinguished. Stokowski is quite happy 
wallowing in the lush orchestration; and 
between conductor and soloist, something 
approaching a definitive set is the result. 


Claudio Arrau, for Columbia, is on his way 
toward a realisation of the complete Albeniz 
Iberia. The first two books, containing Evoragion 
El Puerto, Féte-Dieu a Seville, Rondena, Almeria 
and Triana have already recently been released, 
played with the necessary intelligence and 
command, if not with all the colour inherent in 
the music. 

French composers, too, have been receiving 
the Olympian nod of the record manufacturers. 
Two “ firsts’? on American discs are the 
Poulenc Two-Piano Concerto (Victor) and Satie’s 
Trois Morceux En Forme De Poire (Columbia). 
Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe are soloists 
in the former, with the Victor Symphony con- 
ducted by Mitropoulos. It is an agreeable 
pastiche, pert, fluffy, elegant, with a graceful 
slow movement hovering around the slow 
movements of two Mozart piano concertos— 
D minor and C minor—and never entirely 
deciding to which it owes final allegiance. 
Whittemore and Lowe play crisply and the 
recording is superb. The Satie pieces, played 
by Robert and Gaby Casadesus, are a real 
novelty. Sensitive, atmospheric, decadent (as 
far as music can be decadent), ephemeral 
perhaps, they show the impress of an original 
mind ; and despite their slight contours and 
content they are masterly little sketches. 

Two Stravinsky works are bundled into a 
package: the Danses Concertantes (on five sides) 
and the Scherzo ala Russe (last side). Stravinsky 
himself conducts the Victor Symphony, which 
seems to be getting quite a workout these days. 
Both compositions exhibit the quirky intel- 
lectualisms of the composer. Like the Diverti- 
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mento mentioned here a few months back, 
Danses Concertantes is a clinical examination of 
1gth-century ballet music in a very 20th-century 
distorted—and fascinating—idiom. Scherzo a la 
Russe is a titbit: a capital bit of colour and 
rhythm that could have come right out of the 
Fair Scene in Petrouchka. Finally, among the 
first recordings, there is yet another essay at the 
Romeo and Juliet story—David Diamond’s 
Music for Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. ‘This was 
composed last year for the group which plays 
it here (on five sides) for Columbia—Thomas 
K. Scherman’s Little Orchestra Society. How 
much Shakespeare is present in the score 1s a 
fighting question: but let us not grapple with 
the old spectre of programme music. The 
music, Romeo and Juliet aside, is eclectic, often 
lyric, sometimes diffuse (in the last section) and 
generally well fashioned (in the others). The 
final side, to maintain the Shakespearian mood, 
is devoted to the same composer’s Tempest 
Overture. It is terse and bustling ; and here, 
too, we can forget Shakespeare. 

A brief mention of other releases, all Victor, 
should include a recital of spirituals by Marion 
Anderson ; the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor played by Byron Janis ; the Brahms 
Academic Festival Overture with Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony; the Chopin 
Barcarolle played by Artur Rubinstein ; and a 
stunning version of Gershwin’s An American in 
Paris with Leonard Bernstein conducting the 
Victor Symphony. Gershwin’s homesick 
American may have had little in common 
with the current Yankee crop around the 
Eiffel Tower, but it is astonishing how much 
vitality his score still commands. 





TECHNICAL REPORT ON 
SOME RECENT RECORDINGS 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum) : Symphony No. 7 in E 
major (Bruckner). Waltz from “ Seren- 
ade for Strings’? Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). 
Decca K1916-23. Auto 1916-23. 

Sides 1, 2, 3. Surface noise fair. Spluttery in 

parts. General quality good. 
Balance, excellent. Some slight 
blurring of string passages. 


4. Surface very spluttery at start. 
Some bad clicks towards middle. 

5. As I. 

6. As 1. Some peculiar thumps half 
way through disc. 

7-15. Ast. 


Waltz from Op. 48. Surface noise rough in 
parts. ‘Tone excellent. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Efrem Kurtz): Gayaneh— 
Ballet Suite (Khachaturian). Columbia 
DX1499-501 Auto. DX8316-9. 

Side 1. Sabre Dance.—Fair quality rather flat 
in parts, bass rather attenuated, treble 
not outstanding though well extended. 

2. Dance of Ayshe.—Surface noise fair, 
otherwise as 1. Some evidence of 
blasting in loud passages. 

3. (a) Dance of Rose Maidens —(a) Some 
good percussion, string tone rather 
blurred in parts. 

(b) Dance of the Kurds—(b) as (a) 
modulation very heavy towards end. 

4. Lullaby.—Surface noise fair in quiet 
opening bars. 

5. (a) Dance of the Young Kurds.—As 1 
bass definitely tubby. 

(b) Armens Variations.—As 1. 

6. Lezghinka.—As 1. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra (von 
Karajan), Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Elisabeth Hingen, Julius Patzak, 
Hans Hotter with Choral Society of 
the Friends of Music. Symphony 


No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125, *“‘ Choral.” 


Sung in German. (Beethoven.) Columbia 


LX1097-1105 (12 in., 77s. 7$d.). Auto 
LX8612-20. 


The world of values, in thought, feeling, 
drama and tone, is entirely reversed from Sixth 
to Ninth. Some stridency is here, and much 
more depth both of reading and tone. Both 
the tension and relaxation are well balanced. 
I am attracted by the grip rather than the 
beauty of tone, for I rather miss the silkiness of 
strings in a hall that sounds a bit hard-favoured, 
but I have not heard this orchestra as it now 
is, nor have I experienced its work and its con- 
ductor’s in the only circumstances which permit 
a musician worthy the name to pronounce 
adequately upon their work. Up at Edinburgh 
Festival, hearing half a dozen orchestras in the 
Usher Hall, one had a chance to learn the vast 
place’s measure, and compare the orchestras’ 
work, even if it were the first time that some of 
the combinations, and their conductors, had 
ever been experienced at “first ear’’. In no 
other way can one prepare fitly to judge. 


Here the first movement has true tension, 
drama, drive. The second’s fireworks are major 
set-pieces. Here the metallic quality is rather 
pronounced ; but the music goes almost beyond 
the flesh and blood conception: the tone seems 
to me to suit the mood. The third movement 
shows how cleverly the tones of strings and wood 
(e.g., in the first bars) have been recorded. If I 
feel that their individuality is perhaps less than 
in life, that is merely the idea based on a know- 
ledge of orchestras in general: for just what the 
Vienna now really is, I cannot know. I think 
this movement might be made to sound more 
tender, tonally. In the shaping of the tunes, the 
conductor is most artistic, and I cordially appre- 
ciate his strong classical spirit: there is no 
sentimentalising. The drama of the recalled 
themes is struck out with immense power ; the 
basses are rather ff than f: I have seldom 
heard bigger string tone or better weight. The 
actual finest “‘ stringiness’’’ seems not quite so 
true: cf. the start of the great tune, where I 
like a bit more bite. This orchestra cultivates 
refinement and unity of tone to a gratifying 
degree. There are pages still to be written 
about the finale—but not here. As regards the 
reproduction in ff I’m not quite convinced in 
such places as the end of the fourth movement, 
Part 2. There is something of the drum-excess 
with which the Albert Hall still endues us. 


The baritone is a dramatic singer, not quite 
perfectly steady. The quartet doesn’t balance 
any better or worse than the average, and the 
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choir, mostly in better balance, is apt to be 
overweighted by the band. This finale is, to my 
mind, an unrealisable proposition. But the 
fugue is grand: especially the double one after 
the tenor’s “Glad as suns ”’ (he is a big blond- 
voiced declaimer, as he needs to be). The 
choir sounds rather coarse; but they have 
to sing their heads off, anyway. Does it 
much matter how? I don’t remember a 
bigger volume in the second double fugue 
(penultimate side) ; but this inhuman high- 
pitched writing was a mistake; Beethoven’s 
passion overcame his judgment, and became 
near hysteria at the finish. The choir deserves 
praise for keeping up full blast, and the record- 
ers for not destroying our hearing. It’s 
wonderfully well managed ; but, reverencing 
Beethoven, I deplore the finale. : 


Pierre Fournier (violoncello), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind). Comcerte No. 1 
in A minor, Op. 33 (Saint-Saéns). 
H.M.V. DB6602-3 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 


A splendid soloist, not to be missed, in a work 
that, while it cannot claim very high import- 
ance, is quite a charmer, in its little way. The 
violoncellist’s repertoire is meagre. Why ? 
Saint-Saéns contributed two very agreeable 
concertos, this one in 1872 and the other (Op. 
119) thirty years later. Tolbecque, one of a 
distinguished family, first played this in 1873: it 
is dedicated to him. It is recorded so as to give 
the soloist the best possible staging and lighting. 
That, one feels, is what the composer wants, 
for the orchestra never gets in his way. The 
start is of a good old-fashioned melodramatic 
order (note the tremolo). The work is in three 
parts, but continuous. I recall W. H. Squire’s 
now very old Columbia recording. This one 
strikes me at once as amiably ripe: grip, bite, 
the right spirit, tone, volume, balance, for a 
good classic like S.-S., bent on showing off the 
violoncello. The first theme helps to bind the 
work. The second one comes around 1} in. 
I have only heard Fournier by radio and on 
records ; he is both brilliant and rich: grandly 
graced, I judge. How the orchestra supports 
him, and has a rollicking good time on its own, 
too! That development at the end of side 1 
has the authentic smack. The deep tones of the 
solo instrument are deployed on side 2. Now 
we move to the second part, a minuet (muted 
strings). This is fairly often played as a 
separate piece. The soloist’s tune at 14 in. is a 
neat device—a counterpoint to the dance. The 
lightest touches of this player’s fingers give 
great pleasure: his little cadenza towards the 
end of side 2 is delicious ; recorded to per- 
fection. (My copies of the discs have a fair 
amount of surface noise ; this, I believe, rarely 
persists in over-the-counter copies: at least, 
when buying records I rarely notice it.) 

On side 3 the first theme of all forms a link 
to the finale, whose first theme appears at 
14 in.—a very typical French tune of the 
bravura order, It is related to the “‘ counter- 
point ’’ of the minuet. Its foil is at the start of 
side 4, after some brilliant solo work, in which 
we admire the soloist’s fine-nerved style, perfect 
tone and magnificent rhythm. More bold 
gestures, the first finale-theme again (mid-side), 
and then No. 1. The soloist has a new farewell 
tune, and so sails off into the sunset, all ablaze. 
Splendid entertainment on the Schumannesque 
foundations of the romantic-chivalric, devel- 
oped into the typical French melodrama. of 
which Saint-Saéns was the ideal exponent. 
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Philharmonia Orchestra (Dobrowen). Le 
Carnaval Romain, Op. 9—Overture 
(Berlioz). H.M.V. C3709 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

A bright, luminous performance, firm, well 
bound, a little stolid only in some finer aspects 
of rhythmic utterance. The orchestra moves at 
speed with ease. The wind is especially forward ; 
there are contrasts rather more violent than 
some conductors make. It is an, individual, 
interesting performance, remarkably clean- 
cut. Perhaps other wind tone might, in certain 
points, be finer. The ensemble makes an 
exciting disc. 


Solomon (piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Siisskind) : Hungarian Fantasia (Liszt). 
H.M.V. C3761-2 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

I have enjoyed this largely because Solomon 
mitigates the ancient tedium. The recording 
keeps the piano tone round, sunny, even at its 
loudest. The orchestra is also first-rate. The 
ring of tone pleases me keenly. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra (Sar- 
gent): Alceste—Overture (Gluck, arr. 
Weingartner). Columbia DX1508 (12 in., 
58. gd.) 

Good average playing and recording, with 
some felicity in the softer tones. It is not easy to 
get a perfect balance in this orchestra, as I 
noticed when for the first time I heard it in the 
only satisfactory way—in the flesh—at Edin- 
burgh. It then played this overture. Its work 
as a whole, however, did not too well stand 
comparison with that of the other five orches- 
tras, two of them foreign (Concertgebouw and 
Augusteo). Yet we are building up a remark- 
able number of English orchestras, and some 
of them are young. They, and their conductors, 
need money, support, time and adequate 
criticism. They can have all the time there is, 
but the other desiderata are hard to come by. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Alceo Galliera) : 
Les Eolides—Symphonic Poem (César 
Franck). Columbia ~DX1507 (12 in., 
5s. gd.). 

1876: Franck’s first orchestral piece. Minor 
music, after (broadly) Leconte de Lisle’s poem 
about the daughters of Aeolus, the wind-god, 
skimming o’er the waters, the air filled with 
harmony and sweet odours, while the poet 
muses whence they come and go. “* Under the 
plane tree where one is sheltered from the fiery 
darts of day, ye sighed of love upon the lips of 
Theocritus. ... Visit us once more; pour out 
to us, as ye pass, from golden urns, repose and 
love, grace and harmony.” A sweet flight of 
miner thoughts, beautifully endisced, coloured, 
lush, generously bouquet’d. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): Hun- 


garian Rhapsody No. 1 in F minor, 
No. 14 for Piano—Mohac’s Field 
(Liszt). Columbia LX1107 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 


As rich a reproduction as I want to hear. 
The big force is wonderfully sensitive ; there 
is diversity of weight, impulse and attack: a 
variety show of the orchestra’s departments. 
One way of doing it. I don’t mind. I under- 
stand that the arrangement here is by Miiller- 
Berghaus. | 


Simon Goldberg (violin), Philharmonia _ 
Orchestra (Siisskind): Violin Concerto 
in C major (Haydn). Parlophone R20558- 
60 (12 in., 25s. 10$d.). Auto SW8098-8100. 

This, says Geiringer, is the only one of the 
three violin concertos that is “ definitely 
authentic.”’ It was written before 1770. I don’t 
remember hearing this, but may have done so 
once or twice in a lifetime. It is amiable stuff, 
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of no particular account. The recording is very 
hearty. I should turn down your power a 
notch ; not that the sound is at all offensive— 
far from it, but for Haydn-size I prefer a lighter 
effect. The soloist is deft, dainty, and sounds 
not at all too big ; indeed, as we have him here 
a trifle on the small size, or is it rather distant ? 
I have just been listening to the new grand 
player, de Vito, who (by radio) produces an 
immense tone, and seems also a real musician. 
On side 2 Goldberg appears a bit larger: may- 
be, just the balance-policy of the recording ; I 
don’t quite see why side one appears a bit 
small. At any rate, he is now up to a good 
volume. The music is resourceful, with that 
back-look to Bach which Haydn often gives in 
his concerted work (cf. the well-known violon- 
cello piece). This tends to tauten the rivets of 
his style ; so, we have less of the familiar gaiety, 
and a bit more of the solid-seeking workman. 
One might say it is conscientious, well-made 
music, without the strongest individuality. 
Goldberg is a capital technician, though the 
music probably doesn’t invite the greatest 
possible display of tonal finesse, which makes 
up so much of fiddle-skill. The side 3 cadenza 
does not over-exhilarate me; but then, few 
cadenzas do. 

This sort of movement is to be respected, but 
scarcely exulted over, like the best of Haydn. 
He’s happier in the slow movement, with its 
dapper poise: very Mozartean, this. Goldberg 
keeps it excellently in the air: an aristocratic 
poise, one might say. Here again we look 
clearly to other classics—Bach and Gluck, in 
a pure, elevated song to a plucked accompani- 
ment. Side 5 brings another cadenza : too much 
of this sort of thing. The end is capitally plain ; 
up the scale to the throne. The finale has the 
expected touch of humour: burly, in the 
Landler way. This is a sample, comparable to 
the finale of the famous trumpet concerto, to 
play to the unconverted. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (Kousse- 
vitzky), Roger Voisin (trumpet), Richard 
Burgin (violin), Georges Laurent (flute), 
Fernand Gillet (oboe), Lukas Foss 
(piano) : Brandenburg Concertos No. 2 
in F major and No. 5 in D major (Bach). 
H.M.V. DB6764-7 (12 in., 34s. 6d.). 
Auto. DBg9276-9. 

Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Boyd Neel), 
Frederick Grinke (violin), Gareth 
Morris (flute), Kathleen Long (piano) : 
Brandenburg certo No. 5 in D 
major (Bach). Decca K1889-91 (12 in., 
20s. 6d.). Auto AK1889-91. 

For once I can compare two recordings of a 
work. First, as to Boston’s No. 2. This is rather 
disappointing. The sound is shrill, the attack 
appears harsh. There is, at point 8 of an inch, 
a bad trumpet passage which should not have 
been passed (bars 29, 30). A curious trumpet 
tone ; I don’t much care for its quality, but it 
was probably chosen so as not to stand out 
so much above the other three instruments 
(flute, oboe, violin) as the trumpet is apt to 
do. The first movement is brilliant, not 
emphasizing the jog-trot too much, but giving 
a smiling, bold showmanlike quality to it. 
There are a great many recordings now in 
America, but most of these I have not heard. 
I used to think the old Busch set about the 
most Bachian. Now our Boyd Neel players 
seem the best of the day, in style. The slow 
movement, with Bach’s characteristic sigh, is 
beautiful (three soloists only, with bass). 
Perhaps the finale punches a bit hard, for some 
likings; but it is gaily done, and I don’t think 
it greatly need worry one, so long as the 
accentuation is not stolid. But that trumpet 
tone I do not enjoy. Surface noise on my 
sample is noticeable. 

Our tone is more bland, Boston’s more 
keen, in a tutti, and rather more delicate, in 
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solo work. I can never quite reconcile myself to 
the piano, which is an important soloist—the 
important member. I’m not fond of harpsichord 
tone: a very little of it satisfies me: but I think 
it is historically required here. Both orchestras 
use the piano. The spirit and reproduction in 
the first movement please me equally well in 
both recordings. There is a very tiny hasting 
in the Boston, at moments. 

In the slow movement Boston gets a lighter 
touch, which I prefer. Our line is on the whole 
cleaner, but a bit harder, bolder. Boston is a 
trifle slower (and there are one or two little 
pull-ups or other changes, momentarily: always 
for a purpose, of course; but I think I like 
steady pulsation throughout). I feel, on the 
whole, I could live happily with either of these 
recordings. Perhaps the Boston is a bit more 
wispy, ethereal, in places, and possibly a shade 
thin (as some might interpret the lightness); 
the Neel is stouter, without being beefy. The 
more blooming tone is ours, the more playful 
effect theirs. Take your choice! 


Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich (Knapperts- 
busch): Prelude to Act 1—Loh i 
(Wagner). Decca K1709 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

The ethereal atmosphere is sweetly captured 
in this recording. There is no more difficult 
start of a piece than this, wherein we are to see 
the vision, growing in rapture, of the angelic 
host bearing the Holy Grail, “ radiating fiery 
beams and shaking the soul with emotion,”’ as 

Wagner expressed it, in one of his finest moods— 

feeling, as he so often felt, the need for puri- 

fication and salvation. The gentle balance, 
pure tone and tasteful tenderness of the record 
please me highly. The tenuity is perfectly tuned. 

The piece is of course one of the last in the 

world which ought to have a break, but until 

the long-playing record is here we must use the 
technique of a quarter-century, to imagine there 
is none. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Erich 
Kleiber) : Symphony No. 6 in F major, 
Op. 68, “* Pastoral ” (Beethoven). Decca 
K 1824-8 (12 in., 34s. 2d.). Auto AK 1824-8. 

Suave, persuasive reproduction of the type 
of string tone I think apt for the first movement. 

Shaping is astute, delicate: e.g., bass about 

an inch in. There is no attempt to over-press. 

For once, one might evep wish a ff louder! 

But gradings are relative: who wants to hear 

loud bangs in the country ? Surely the scene 

is a miniature, after (say) the Flemish style. 

Nothing much happens. Why should it? 

The little climax is saved for, as it ought to be. 

The second movement is not easy. It may 
drag a trifle. Does it slightly, here, in the 
matter of rhythmic life, which depends on tiny 
balances of pressure ? In the first movement 
we had figuration in great variety, amid the 
intended monotony of pleasurable feeling. 

The birds are not to be forgotten: that which 

chirps at the start of the second movement may 

be the oriole (golden thrush). Again the touch 
of the players is distinguished, refined ; and 
all this comes through convincingly in the 
recording. The finest craft comes in the second 
half of side 4 (a particularly silvery clarinet) : 
keys enchant, here. If you are not familiar with 
this, savour often the delights of the meander- 
ing way back to B flat at end of side 4: recap- 
itulation—a shortened presentation, though 
the second theme, not developed, now has 
its turn. This chamber orchestration (five 
string lines, five wind) is reproduced in a way 
that pleases me much. Nightingale, quail, 
cuckoo add their lulling intimations of peace. 

The Village Festival’s fun is not coarse. 

Second idea, bar g1, clear. A third is the 2/4 

dance, which trumpets (their first appearance) 

cheer on. Then all run before the storm, the 
horns sounding excited. Kleiber keeps this in 
excellent order. The storm brings out a weight 
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of tone not felt before ; and within the whole 
recording’s wise level the thunder rolls con- 
vincingly. The majesty of moving keys again 
is significant. Nothing widens the amateur’s 
appreciative scope more than a careful study 
of key. Much of the feeling of the earlier parts 
is resumed in the shepherd’s thanksgiving song. 
The full rich harmony is reproduced in excellent 
balance in this sonata-rondo movement. Its 
coda uses the grand arpeggic manner—imagine, 
if one will, the rainbow’s noble arc. Perhaps 
the racing semiquavers may remind us of the 
brooklet. The pp sotto voce final pages are 

beautifully done, and the muted horn calls a 

benediction on our country holiday. Just back 

from my own, I find the music moving, and the 
records happy in unified style, without any 
feeling of showing off. I can remember more 

** brilliant ’’ readings and playings. Someone 

might even think this a bit dull—but only, I 

believe, if he were more concerned about 

manner than matter. To be able to call a 

result “‘ musicianly ”’ is my ideal. 

National Symphony Orchestra (Victor 
Olof): William Tell — Overture 
(Rossini). Decca K1310-1 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). 
Auto AK13I10-1. 

Sensitive, beautifully reproduced bit of violon- 
cello work by Mr. Cameron ; I like, in much of 
this Decca recording, the avoidance of excess 
and the apparent pursuit of a real pp, which to 
the ear remains one of the truly musicianly 
pleasures. Side 2 demonstrates this. On side 3 
we have the bits of ranz des vaches (which I have 
seen printed as rant, and once—believe it or not 
—described as the voice of the cow : presumably 
by a newcomer to this happy pastoral of 1829). 
Side 3’s solos have good character, body, in- 
dividuality. The fire on side 4 flares into a blaze 
that avoids blare. I am all for light and leading 
in my classics, rather than flash-harry torch- 
glare; but some there be, doubtless, who love 
the garish day, and would engulf the night in 
all the gaudy glitter that excesses of canned music 
may so easily achieve. This record, to my mind, 
is a right, reasonable and seemly presentation 
of Rossini’s ideas. 

Philharmonia Orchestra (Krips): Tale 
from the Vienna Woods—Waltz Op. 
325 (Johann Strauss). Columbia DX 1503. 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

The dark, near-percussive tone gives a good 
measure of the panache. I don’t, myself, keenly 
feel the need of over-finesse in such things ; but 
I’m no connoisseur of the type. The delicacies 
of this recording I certainly relish—the refined 
byplay on the first half side, for example. 
Tonally, this kind of thing gives me higher 
pleasure than the sometimes rather over- 
weighted forte chording in many records to-day. 
It seems a boon to have refined tone to praise. 
I have long felt that the lower range was under- 
explored by orchestras and under-estimated by 
recorders. Even here, I care more for the levels 
up to mf than for those above. That is a common 
feeling, I find; yet who shall, or should, 
legislate for those whose ears, will and imagin- 
ation operate on quite different planes—but 
whose money is quite as good as his own ? In 
our world, where experience, taste and “ condi- 
tioning ”’ vary so intensely, we should, I venture 


_to suggest, have deep regard to the implications 


of all our demands and desires. That, I find, 
is the weakest aspect of public affairs, and of 
affairs gramophonic. 


I gladly pass on a trifle of information 
pleasantly offered by Mr. Moore Orr, a reader 
from No. 1 who writes from ‘ Fl Cantor”’, 
Minehead. (In passing: how nice to receive a 
correction written in a kindly way.) Mr. Orr, 
who knows his South America well, refers 
to the Respighi Brazilian Impressions (sce 
September, page 62). He says that the 
* Schlangengarten’’ is a snake farm: just 
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4. df. The Maharajah 


MEDTNER SECTION 
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SOCIETY EDITION 


Be SADERS may remember my two announcements in the 
January number of “‘ The Gramophone ’’ of H.H. The 
Maharajah of Mysore’s Musical Foundation, and the intro- 
duction of the first Medtner album as a Society Edition. 
The second album is now ready. 
This album contains the Pianoforte Concerto No. 3, 
Opus 60, which has 
been dedicated to The 
Maharajah. It is a 
vital, lyrical, searching 
and beautiful work, and 
in this masterpiece of 
Medtner’s creation one 
feels his other-worldly 
genius. 
Wilson and I went along 
to the recording of this 
work, and I think it 
might be of interest to 
Readers for me to give 
some of my impressions. 
There is a hum of 
excitement as the 
machinery is made 
ready. Mr. Walter 
Legge rushes around 
making sure that every- 
one is attentive. The 
red light of warning 
appears, and Medtner 
is playing. What a moment for Medtner! The moment of 
the fulfilment of his dream, the fruition of his life’s struggle 
and ambition. Recognition had come. This moment had 
been made possible through the foresight and imagination 
of H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore who, by his belief and 
because of his conviction, made this recording possible. 


DETAILS OF 

Nicolas Medtner and Philharmonia Orchestra (Dobrowen): Pianoforte Concerto in E Minor, 

No. 3, Op. 60—Improvisation, Op. 31, No. I (Piano—Medtner) and Sonata Vocalise, 

with motto ‘ Geweihter Platz’’ from Goethe. Voice—Margaret Ritchie ; Piano—Medtner. 
H.M.V. Seven 12” records, £3 0 44, postage and packing 2/-. 


Write or call for particulars and for booklet, ‘‘ Medtner and His Music,’’ by Richard Holt, price 1/6, postage 2d. 








Capt. S. T. Binstead, the Maharajah of Mysore’s Commissioner with Nicolas Medtne-. 





He had broken the night of Medtner’s life and heralded the 
day. The horns are playing. I take a quick glance through 
the orchestra. I notice Dennis Brain amongst the horn 
players. I still see Medtner jumping up from the pianoforte 
in the middle of a passage, gesticulating to the Conductor 
in an endeavour to explain what he wishes to convey in 
his music. I see too 
the tense emotional ex- 
citement of Medtner as 
he once more places 
his hands on the key- 
board of the pianoforte, 
and at last becomes 
absorbed in this music 
of his creation. This was 
a great moment for me 
too, for I could see 
Medtner and I could 
feel for him and with 
him. He was absorbed. 
He was inspired. He 
was interpreting his own 
music in the studios of 
His Master’s Voice 


with that wonderful 
orchestra, The Phil- 


harmonia. Another 
page has been added to 
music’s history. I will 
say no more except just 
this : I commend the article of Mr. Richard Holt in the 
September number of ‘‘ The Gramophone ’’ on this Concerto 
to all who love music. Readers, I have stressed the Third 
Concerto in these few remarks, but it is only because of its 
importance. The whole album is a great contribution to 
music, and, believe me, a lasting joy for us all. FRED SMITH 
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PRIMA DONNA OF THE OPERA 


VIENNA STATE 








EBE STI{GNANI 
with oagmeny Orchestra of the 


steo, Rome 
conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza 


La Favorita— Donizetti— Act 3. 
Fia dunque vero; Se il giusto tuo 
disdegno - - - - - LX1106 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 in 
F Minor—Liszt - - - - LX 1107 


DENIS MATTHEWS 
Sonata in E Major — Beethoven. 
Op. 109—Five Parts. 6th side— 


Suite in G Minor—Purcell 
DX 1509-11 


HARRIET COHEN 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Muir Mathieson 


the Oliver Theme —(from the 
film “* Oliver Twist’”—Bax DX 1516 


THE 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by Muir Mathieson 
“Oliver Twist ’’—selection from 
the sound track — Bax - DX1517 


JOHN McHUGH 
Unaway! Awake Beloved; O 
Vision Entrancing - DX 1512 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


wad the Liverpool Philharmonic Orch. 


Aleeste Overture — Gluck DX 1508 


ALCEO GALLIERA 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Les Eolides — Cesar Franck — 
symphonic Poem DX 1507 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 
the Marriage of Figaro — Mozart 
—Act 3. Reeit: Stull Susanna 
delays. Air: Vanish’d are ye 
DB 2444 


COLUMBIA 


LJUBA 


Welitsch 


with the Philha::inenia Orchestra conducted 


by Valter Susskind 


Eugen Onegin.—-Act 1—Tchatkovsky 
Tatiana’s Letter Scene 


Four Parts 











(1n German) 
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RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Gipsy Airs—Sarasate - DX1513 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by George Weldon 

Praeludium— Jarnefelt 


Berceuse—Jarnefelt moar 


LX 1108-9 











DINAH SHORE 


Buttons and Bows - - 
Allmy love - - - - 


MORTON GOULD 
and his Orchestra 


La Cumparsita - : 
Adios Muchachos bps — 


| DB 2446 


KXEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
A New Star on Columbia Records 


GIAMPIERO MALASPINA 


with Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted by Michael Mudie 
Tosca — Puccini — Act 1. Tre sbirri, uno carrozza; Tosca e un 


buon falco 


DX 1514 


KKKKKEKKKEKKEKKKKKEKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 

and his Concert Orchestra 
Devil’s Gallop (“‘ Dick Barton”). 
The Old Clockmaker - DB 2448 


PETER YORKE 

and his Orchestra 
No Orchids for my Lady — V.R. 
Steve Conway ; Somewhere Be- 


yond the Stars—V.R. Peggy Reid 
DB 2452 


JOSEF LOCKE 
Galway Bay; Macushla - DB 2447 
BILL JOHNSON 
by permission of Emile Littler 


The Heart of Loch Lomond; Little 
White Lies - - DB 2450 


DOLORES GRAY 
by permission of Emile Littler 


The night has a thousand eyes; 
You can’t be true, Dear DB 2451 





COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


HAYES, 





BUDDY CLARK & DORIS DAY 


All dressed up with a broken 
heart; Love Somebody - DB 2449 


RITA WILLIAMS 


Somewhere beyond the stars; My 
happiness - - - - - FB3423 


REGINALD DIXON 
at the Organ of the Tower, Blackpoo! 


Melody Moments No. 4- FB 3428 


THE SERENADERS 
Underneath the Arches \ 
_ > FB 3429 


I want some money 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series— Moon- 
light Saunter; Savoy Tango 
DX 1515 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 


It always rains on Sunday; You 
turned the tables on me- FB 3424 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 


Viennese Moon - - - FB 342 
Serenade to the Danube > 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 


Ballin’ the Jack - - - 
Far away Island- - |e 3426 


There ought to be a Society; I'd 
sive a million tomorrows FB 3427 


—SPECIAL SWING SERIES— 
GENE KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 
After you’ve gone; : 
GENE KRUPA JAZZ TRIO— 
Dark Eyes - - DB 2454 


MIDDLESEX 
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what activities go on there the music, I take it, 
is meant to tell us. As the record has now gone 
to its home, I can’t report what effect, on this 
further knowledge, it might have on me. Mr. 
Orr adds that the tropical-night atmosphere of 
the first piece is so strong “‘ that listeners may 
be freely forgiven if they start to scratch.’’ He 
evidently speaks from lively experience; a 
home-staying critic’s ignorance may, for once, 
be reckoned blissful. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Before beginning the reviews this month I 
should like to thank all the readers who have 
so kindly assured me that they find help and 
guidance in these columns and have been led 
to discover many works which have given, and 
continue to give, them much pleasure. Now 
that this question of reviewing has been so 
thoroughly ventilated and Mr. Howard Sorrell 
is contributing technical reports on at least 
some of the recordings, I feel encouraged, after 
considering all the correspondence, to resume 
the task I laid down last month. A.R. 


Denis Matthews (piano): Sonata in E 
major, Op. 109 (Beethoven) ; Suite in 
G minor (Purcell). Columbia DX1509-11 
(12 in., 17s. 3d.). Auto DX8319-21. 

This unfailingly musical pianist, whose play- 
ing of Beethoven always shows a deep and 
scholarly understanding of the text and _ its 
inner meaning, has never before made, I think, 
a recording which so clearly displays both his 
fine qualities and the maturing of his art. 
There is the controlled strength in his perform- 
ance which the music of this improvisatory 
sonata calls for and a clarity of phrasing which 
is as welcome as it is rare, The first record 
contains the first movement, in which the quick 
opening figure is twice halted by sections 
marked Adagio espressivo, and the virile second 
movement, Prestissimo. The next three sides 
contain the beautiful theme and its six varia- 
tions, ending with the repetition of the theme. 
(Side 3: Theme and first variation ; side 4: 
Variations two to four; side 5: Variations 
five and six, and theme.) On side 6 is a portion 
of Purcell’s G minor Suite, Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, and Saraband (Chaconne and Siciliano are 
omitted). The Purcell, also, is played with an 
excellent sense of style and beautiful tone, and it 
is to be hoped that pianists will notice the 
phrasing of the first “line’’ of the Saraband, 
which is wrongly phrased in at least one widely 
circulated edition. The recording is on the whole 
good, but on my white label copies there is an 
occasional wavering of the tone on sustained 
notes, as in the theme of the variations. There 
is some of Beethoven’s most intractable piano 
writing in the sixth variation and before 
judging the recording the text should be 
examined. The pianist’s beautifully crisp 
playing of the third variation is particularly well 
reproduced and so is the forceful prestissimo 
movement. [I confidently recommend _ this 
recording to lovers of Beethoven. 


Albert Ferber (piano): Sonata No. 3 in 
A, Op. 120 (Schubert). Decca K1515-6 
(12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto AK1515-6. 


Rather tubby and lifeless piano tone robs 
this gracious and lyrical sonata of some of its 
charm and the dynamic range is too small to 
lend it the variety called for. I failed to detect 
really soft tone (double piano) at the start of 
the slow movement and the singing tune that 
begins the sonata sounds too much like a caged 
bird. Having heard Albert Ferber play the 
sonata in the concert hall I am able to estimate 
what is missing here, and it is a good deal. His 
feathery light touch in the last movement is 
delightful—this does come out well—and there 
are some lovely moments in the slow movement 
and a fine feeling for the delicate harmonic 
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clashes which are one of its most beautiful 
features. In general the recording lacks the 
absolute clarity and intimacy which so good a 
pianist would give it when playing the sonata 
to friends in a room. And this is what we want 
above all when listening to Schubert’s domestic 
music. 


Artur Rubinstein (piano): Napoli—Suite 
pour le Piano (Poulenc). H.M.V. 
DB6614 (12 in., 8s. 74$d.). 

I am a firm admirer both of Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s playing and of H.M.V.’s recording and 
they must therefore allow me to say plainly 
that this production is nothing less than a 
disgrace to both. I cannot imagine how it 
came to be passed for sale to the public—unless 
it is thought that the public will buy anything 
which has a big name to it. Mr. Rubinstein’s 
interpretation of the first two pieces is a good 
deal open to question. That may be a matter 
of taste. But the faults of the Caprice Italien are 
nothing of the sort, for the playing is slovenly 
and inaccurate to a degree. I was shocked to 
hear such a performance from a player of Mr. 
Rubinstein’s calibre, and the fact that he is 
playing little-known music by a contemporary 


composer makes his responsibility the greater. 


The performance is so bad that there is no 
need to go into greater detail. Likewise with 
the recording where the piano tone is simply 
horrible—therg is a “ clangy’’ waver in 
every note. 

So fine an artist and so good a recording 
company should not be allowed to get away 
with this sort of shoddy work and I trust that 
I have said enough to prevent any of our 
readers from buying it. 


Fernando Germani (organ): Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor (Bach). H.M.V. 
C3791 (12 in., 5s. gd.). Recorded in 
Westminster Cathedral, London. 

Here is a really wonderful piece of organ 
playing and recording. I have played it on 
three different machines and it sounds well on 
them all, while on the largest the effect is 
simply fantastic. I have elsewhere dealt 
plainly with an H.M.V. recording, so let me 
in all fairness hand them a large bouquet for 
this fine piece of work. We hear a good deal 
these days of the organ in St. Mark’s, North 
Audley St., both on records and from the B.B.C., 
and admirable this instrument is, too: but 
Westminster’ Cathedral gives a sense of space 
and vastness with which the smaller building 
cannot compete. St. Mark’s may be preferable 
for some music but I am sure that the Cathedral 
is just the right place for this mighty Teccata 
and Fugue. Yet with all the resonance there is 
the most remarkable clarity. The Toccata has 
tremendous brilliance, while the Fugue (taken 
at a rather slower pace than usual) is built with 
fine skill. Just possibly there may be a little 
too much use of mixtures for some English 
tastes, but only a touch here and there and I 
am quite sure that any collector, whatever his 
interest in organ music, will do well to add 


this altogether magnificent disc to his library. 


Campoli (violin), Eric Gritton (piano): La 
Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini); Zephyr, 
Op. 30, No. 5 (Hubay). Decca K1799 
(12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

There is no doubt that as a virtuoso Campoli 
is in the very front rank—and I am thinking 
internationally. I cannot imagine that Menu- 
hin or anyone else could excel his playing of 
these two show-pieces. My readers may have 
gathered that I do not collect such pieces 
myself but I would be greatly tempted to make 
an exception here, for the Hubay piece has 
style as well as brilliance—and how anyone 
can do what Mr. Campoli does on the other 
side (and apparently with the greatest ease) 
passes my imagination. The recording is 
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excellent, especially in that it captures the 
sound of bow on string in the spiccato passages 
in a way which brings the performance right 
into the room. 


Trio di Trieste: Dario de Rosa (piano) 
Renato Zanettovich (violin), Libero 
Lana (violoncello): Trio No. 1 in B flat 
major, Op. 99 (Schubert). H.M.V. 
C3792-5 (12 in., 23s.). Auto C7729-32. 

I am sure that a new recording of this most 
engaging of Piano Trios will have a very warm 
welcome. The music, in spite of its weaknesses, 
remains one of the most irresistible things in all 
chamber music and yet, curiously enough, 
recordings of it have been few. I know of only 
three and of these only the Cortot-Thibaud- 
Casals performance is still in the catalogue— 
and that was reviewed in these pages in October, 
1926! Some 22 years ago and early electric 
days. That performance was of the highest 
merit and its recording still sounds astonishingly 
good, but all the same, a lot has happened since 
those days and there is no doubt that this new 
recording is a very great deal better. It is 
altogether fuller in quality ; the piano tone is 
rounder and the violoncello tone is magnificent. 

As to the merits of the old and the new perfor- 
mances, tastes will vary, of course, but the new 
one seems to me to be full of the greatest 
attractiveness. It has the right zest and fresh- 
ness and the playing by everyone is excellent. 
The cellist, for instance, has a superb tone and 
plays his opening of the slow movement most 
beautifully, while all three players excel in the 
enchanting Scherzo. 

There are a couple of interpretative points 
which may worry some listeners as they do me, 
mostly in the first movement. One is a habit 
of taking such care over the last note of a phrase 
that the start of the succeeding phrase is held 
up: the very proper care over the ends of 
phrases is, in fact, a good deal overdone. 
Curiously, this is only noticeable in the first 
movement but there it is slightly tiresome. 

The other point is more a matter of taste. I 
find the occasional rubato a little excessive. It 
is not that the music is generally “* played about 
with ’’—it mostly has just the right Schubertian 
flow: it is the odd phrase here and there 
which seems to me to be a little pulled out of 
style. But these are small points to set against 
an excellent performance and recording which 
I can recommend most warmly. T.H 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Giampiero Malaspina (baritone), Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (M. Mudie): Tosca e un buon 
falce (Act 2, Tosca) ; and Soloists with 
choir, organ and orchestra: Te Deum 
“Tosca”’ (Puccini). Columbia DX1514 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Opening, Act 2: Scarpia, at supper, 
anxiously awaits Tosca. The first words (title) 
mean “ Tosca is a good hawk”’: he is using 
her to track down the others, Angelotti and 
Cavaradossi. The other scene is earlier—the 
finale of the first act, when Scarpia, in the 
church, gloats upon the prospect of securing 
Tosca. for himself and Cavaradossi for the 
hangman. “ Tosca, for thee I forget God ! ”— 
and then, as the service goes on, he joins in it. 
Immense volume of sound: it shows how much 
the record can stand; very exhilarating, but I 
don’t really love such terrific bursts, from 
soloist, choir or orchestra. Malaspina shows a 
keen dramatic sense, but I have never heard him 
in real life. Reproduction may equal reality, 
or it may not. Usually it doesn’t. 

Only after close study of an artist at first 
hand, and preferably in various parts and halls, 
Can any conscientious musician undertake to 
estimate his value upon records. Let that, of all 
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manifold and manifest complications, be first 
firmly borne in mind. With it, some standards 
may be wrought out. Without it, chaos. . 

W.R.A. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), Elisabeth 
Héngen (contralto), Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Dobrowen) : Doch nun von 
Tristan !: Von seinem Lager blickt’ 
er her: Da Friede, Siihn’ und Freund- 

ft, from ‘“ Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
Act 1. Duet in German. Kirsten Flag- 
stad with Gerald Moore (piano): Im 
Treibhaus. Study from “ Tristan und 
Isolde.” No. 3 of Fiimf Gedichte von 
Mathilde Wesendonck. Sung in Ger- 
man. (Wagner.) H.M.V. DB6748-9 (12in., 
178. 3d.). 

The recording begins with the start of the 
third scene and continues until the end of 
Isolde’s curse (‘“‘ Tod uns Beiden’’). After 
hearing this recording one can say that the 
difficult task of getting this noble and heroic 
voice onto the wax has been at last successfully 
coped with. Whatever amount of distortion 
technical experts may detect the music pulses 
with vitality and we are never in doubt that 
we are listening not merely to a large, but to a 
supremely beautiful voice which is well inte- 
grated with the orchestra. Tone like this, steady 
as a rock and equal to all demands, is indeed 
something at which to marvel. It seems un- 
gracious to add that here is not the whole of 
Isolde, not all the irony, not all the hidden 
passion of the narrafion, not all the raging fury 
of the curse, but so much is here, and so exciting 
is the orchestral playing under Dobrowen, that 
every true Wagnerite will rejoice at these riches. 
Elisabeth Héngen makes an excellent Bran- 
gaena, that is an excellent foil to her mistress. 
The recording is full-toned and needs repro- 
ducers of the larger kind to make its proper 
effect. It is not the sort of recording that one 
wants to reduce in volume and in a large room 
with an adequate instrument I found the total 
effect most thrilling. 

The bass support, for some reason, is here 
much better than in the recording of Delius’ 
“Village Romeo and Juliet.” 

On the last side Flagstad gives a quietly 
beautiful performance of Jm Treibhaus (In the 
Greenhouse), the song which uses some of the 
musical material of the Prelude to the Third 
Act of Tristan, and in this song she is superbly 
accompanied by Gerald Moore. 


Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor). Orchestra 
cond. Erede. Addio Mignon ! fa core! 
and Ah ! non credevi tu ! from “Mignon” 
(Thomas). Sung in —_— H.M.V. 
DB6618 (12 in., 8s. 74d. 

Thomas’ Mignon used frequent to be heard 
in Italian and the charmingly melodious opera 
loses little by the translation. Both these 
arias are sung with unfailing beauty of tone 
by this exceptionally gifted young artist. Of 
all the present generation of tenors whom I 
have heard he seems marked out for the highest 
place: for his most beautiful voice is allied to 
such an innate feeling for the musical phrase 
that from such a performance as this we receive 
the maximum of pleasure. Both arias, and the 
second one in particular, are sensitively 
accompanied by the orchestra and the balance 
is adequate. No one who loves fine singing will 
regret the purchase of this record. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano) : Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Krips) : Fritz 
Sedlak (violin obb) : L’Amero, saro 
costante from “II [re Pastore,” Act 2 
(Mozart-Metastasio). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia LX 1096. (12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

This seems to be the first complete recording 
of the rondo-aria from one of Mozart’s 


youthful operas composed in April of 1775, 
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when he was nineteen years old. The lovely 
aria, with the violin obdligate beautifully played 
by Fritz Sedlak, is sung with exquisite grace and 
tone, and a perfect legato, by Elizabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, and is, I think, the best record she has 
yet made. I cannot personally be grateful 
enough for the way in which she starts her 
phrases right in the middle of the note, without 
any scooping from below. I wish she had 
discarded the obtrusive nineteenth century 
cadenza which has long disfigured the aria for 
something more in keeping with the period, 
but such finely controlled and artistic singing 
and such excellent recording make me most 
warmly recommend this disc to all lovers of 
true bel canto. 


Ernest Frank (baritone), Vera Terry 
(soprano), Margherita Grandi (soprano), 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
( Beecham) : Vegliammo invan due 


notti : Eccola ! Un lume recasi in 
man?: Di sangue umano sa qui 
sempre. Act 4, Sleep Walking Scene. 
(Margherita Grandi alone.) La luce 
langue, Act 2, all from ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ 
(Piave-Verdi). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 


DB6739-40 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 


It is grand to have a complete recording of 
this magnificent scene to replace the Polydor 
disc which contained a much cut version that 
omitted not only the orchestral introduction, 
the parts of the doctor and the gentlewoman, 
but also the final high phrase as Lady Macbeth 
vanishes from sight. It was therefore a mere 


* travesty of the real thing. 


Side 1 is, apart from a few words from the 
two spectators, wholly taken up with the won- 
derful orchestral prelude which creates the 
sinister atmosphere of the scene with as sure a 
touch as Verdi gave to the opening of the last 
act in Otello. The clarinet, English horn, 
bassoon, and strings are recorded in the most 
lifelike way and are, indeed, as perfect as I 
have ever heard. 


I wish some attempt had been made to give 
the scene its proper perspective, for the specta- 
tors and Lady Macbeth are heard all singing on 
the same plane and the doctor, in particular, 
once or twice ignores the injunction, which he 
should know, that it is dangerous to wake up a 
sleep-walker! How much more effective it 
would have been if the two spectators had 
whispered their comments, as Verdi’s markings 
suggest. On the second side Margherita Grandi 
is twice a shade under the note. Verdi certainly 
declared that Lady Macbeth must sound evil 
and wicked and indeed should hardly sing 
at all (did he say this with his tongue in his 
cheek ?) and the first exponent of the part 
had to spend three months learning to keep 
her mouth and her body rigid, so I only mention 
sg small lapses in intonation from a sense of 

uty ! 


The vivid accompaniment, which suggests the 
washing of her guilty hands, is finely played 
and at all times the balance with the voice is 
excellent. On the next side Margherita Grandi, 
who possesses the dark tones, especially in the 
lower part of the voice, that really do convey 
a sense of evil and tragedy, rises to the height 
of the occasion and her intonation is all it 
should be. The artist does not, however, rise to 
the height of the D flat, the last note of the 
phrase marked “ with a thread of tone,’’ the 
final aniam’ as Lady Macbeth vanishes from 
sight. The daily newspapers, but not the record 
label or the “‘ blurb ”’ in the bulletin, informed 
the world that the phrase, which Margherita 
Grandi can sing and has sung, was handed over 
to a young soprano, Dorothy Bond, who also 
allowed us to know the fee that she; received for 
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this service, adding, “‘ I can go higher.’’ (Notes 
and money presumably!) Miss Bond does her 
phrase very well, but hereafter whenever a 
soprano sings high notes off-stage I shall have 
the gravest suspicions. I will not comment on 
the explanation given by Signora Grandi for 
this singular proceeding. Let the matter be 
closed in saying that what the eye does not see 
the ear will not grieve over: so if it had to be 
done, it has been well done. The music shudders 
to its close as Lady Macbeth vanishes and the 
conventional operatic exclamation by the two 
spectaters of the scene “ O terror’’ has indeed 
become a fact in our minds. It is a terrible and a 
tragic scene and if the whole opera had been on 
this level it would rank with Verdi’s, and the 
world’s, greatest masterpieces. 


The recording of the second act aria “ La 
luce langue’’ is very good and Signora Grandi 
is splendid throughout. The end, which Sir 
Thomas works up to a feverish pitch of excite- 
ment, is intensely dramatic. The quality of the 
orchestral playing and its recording is so superb 
that the discs are worth buying for this alone. 


Mariano Stabile (baritone): Martin Law- 
rence (bass): With orchestra cond. 
Erede: Cheti, Cheti, immantinente 


from “‘ Don Pasquale”’ Act 3 (Donizetti- 
Cammarano). Sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX1094. (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 


All of us who saw the Cambridge Theatre 
production of Don Pasquale, or heard the broad- 
casts of it, must have hoped that the gloriously 
comic patter-duet in the third act would be 
recorded by the arti:ts concerned—and nere it 
is, a souvenir of the finest operatic production 
London has seen in years and for which one 
will ever be grateful to Mr. Pomeroy. We have 
every reason to be proud of Martin Lawrence 
as Don Pasquale. On each side he sings first 
and is followed, with the same phrases, by 
Stabile as Dr. Malatesta. Lawrence’s Italian 
is well nigh impeccable and he rattles off his 
patter with hardly less assurance than the fine 
artist who follows him and who, in the theatre, 
took so charming a pride in the success of his 
British colleague. 


Everyone must buy this record, it is as good 
as a holiday in the sun ; and in case the situa- 
tion needs explaining for some readers, I will 
devote a few words to it. The young wife old 
Pasquale supposes himself to have married, 
Malatesta’s sister, has turned his house upside 
down and quite ruined his bachelor’s peace. 
More than this, he has intercepted a letter 
from a lover she appears to have acquired. 
And so, nearly out of his mind, he summons 
the Doctor and the two concoct a plot to catch 
the young lady out. The Doctor suggests 
subtler methods than are put forward by the 
impulsive Pasquale and overjoyed at the thought 
of his coming revenge Pasquale (Part 2) has a 
sudden rush of words to the mouth. 


Malatesta is taken the same way, but tells 
us (not sotto voce on the record, as it should be) 
that the old gentleman is going to be caught 
in his own net. The two join in the verbal 
torrent and slap each other heartily on the back 
with mutual congratulations. To the grand 
performance of these two are added the 
sparkling accompaniments which Erede pointed 
so beautifully in the theatre and these are 
particularly well recorded and balanced with 
the voices. The rapid flow of words—and 
oddly enough Stabile’s especially—are not so 
absolutely clear as they were in the theatre, 
not so absolutely on che beat, but that is not 
worth bothering about. Here it is then: one 
of the most joyous and amusing records that 
have ever been made. And let no one presume 
to patronise Donizetti again after hearing it! 
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MARYLEBONE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


HE Marylebone Gramophone Shop offers the following facilities for the Gramophone Lover: THE SALE 
OF CLASSICAL GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. It is the policy of the Marylebone Gramophone Shop to 
offer the Gramophone Lover Classical Records and helpful advice on all matters connected with recordings. 
Comprehensive stocks of HIS MASTER’S VOICE, DECCA, COLUMBIA and other interesting items are available. Large 
selection of MINIATURE SCORES, 
BOOKS and interesting literature 
connected with music are in stock. 
THE LEADING MAKES OF ELEC- 
TRICAL REPRODUCERS, including 
the HIS MASTER’S VOICE FAMOUS 
3000 MODEL, THE DECOLA, THE 
BEAU DECCA and DECCALIAN. 
Leading makes of Radiogramophones, 
Wireless and Television can be 
demonstrated at the Marylebone 
Gramophone Shop. 

There'is an urgent need for specially- 
designed hand-built Radiogramo- 
phones or Record Reproducers. It so 
frequently happens that one has an 
unused cabinet which is appreciated 
as an ornament of furniture in the 
room but has no other use. We 
have been very successful in convert- 
ing cabinets of this description into 














Radiogramophones, and it is because of 
this success that we put before readers 
the facilities we have to offer in this 
special field of personal work and design. 
The Marylebone Gramophone Shop 
offers these special features :— 

(A) The design and construction of high quality hand-built amplifiers for the faithful reproduction of gramophone 
records. 

(B) The design and construction of complete hand-built Radiogramophones or Record Reproducers made to 
Customers’ special requirements. 

(C) The conversion of out-of-date or inefficient gramophones into high quality instruments. 





A section of the Marylebone Gramophone Shop. 


We welcome all enquiries. A fully-trained staff is employed to give the most careful attention to any enquiry with 
which we are favoured. We offer an interesting and unique service and extend a cordial and hearty invitation to 
all those who can visit our Showrooms at The Marylebone Gramophone Shop. 


THE MARYLEBONE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


36, MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.I - - Welbeck 4058 
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For music-lovers, especially in October, Imhof’s 
is always a good name to remember. Throughout 
this month we are staging a special Exhibition 
of new 1949 radiogramophones by all the most 
famous makers. Here is a golden opportunity to 
come and make side-by-side comparisons of all 

e ° these wonderful instruments, and to be completely 

confident that you’re buying the best possible 

Better listenin GF ose you many an ta 
post-war Radio Sale to be held from Monday, 
October 18th to Saturday October 23rd you can 
secure at sensationally reduced prices any of the 
magnificent sets which will be offered—every one 
of them fully guaranteed for three months. 
Please come early for either event and give 
yourself the widest possible choice. 





The recent official Government statement that no 
change in television transmission is contemplated 
for many years, means that you can now buy a 
new television receiver without any fear of it 
shortly becoming obsolete. Here at Imhof’s we 
. are ready to give you practical side-by-side 
° e demonstrations of every leading make on the 
Bette al os CW re -market, as well as sound unbiased advice on the 
® @ model best suited to your district. Worth 
remembering too, is the fact that Imhof’s have 
to-date sold and installed more television sets than 
any other store in the country and we can now 
offer you delivery of a first class instrument 
from as little as 38 gns. Do please come and 
see for yourself ! 








Our radio service department now comprises no 
less than twenty-two highly-skilled radio and 
television engineers and is completely equipped 
with the most up-to-date apparatus for testing and 
renovating every make of set on the market. A 

bad tremendous stock of spare parts for all sets is also 

Rette al se rvi ce carried, ensuring that every repair is carried out 
e © promptly on our own premises. We will gladly 

estimate, without charge, for every type of repair 
from minor adjustments to complete overhauls, 

and we guarantee our workmanship to be of the 

« highest standard. Why not let us quote you for 

an all-round line up on your present set ? 











... they all begin at QU 


IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 : TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5944 
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Peter Pears (tenor), Benjamin Britten 
(piano) : The Queen’s Epicedium, 
from ‘“ Odes and Elegies” (Purcell- 
Britten). Sung in Latin. H.M.V. DB6763 
(12 in., 8s. 74$d.). 

I imagine ‘that few people, other than classical 
scholars, could say what Epicedium meant 
without recourse to a dictionary, and even the 
sub-title on the vocal score (Boosey & Hawkes, 
4s. 6d.), which tells us that the work is an 
Elegy on the death of Queen Mary (it was 
first published in 1695), may not reveal the 
fact that the word means interment and not 
some kind of epic ! 

It is an astonishing work with a vocal part 
that has the free declamation, (with a more 
formal middle section) some readers will 
remember in Isobel Baillie’s recording of “‘ The 
Expostulation of the Blessed Virgin Mary,”’ 
and with some remarkable harmonic clashes. 
The Latin words—no author is named—are of 
no great consequence and merely a vehicle 
for Purcell’s greatest elegy on the death of the 
universally beloved and “gentle Queen.”’ 
Purcell makes use of opportunities for word- 
painting as in “ immod ata,” near the start of 
the Elegy and “ cantilenum”’ just before the long 
middle section, andante con moto, that follows the 
recitative, “‘ fletur’’ in that section, “‘ singultre”’ 
and “ mirum’’ in the recitative that begins on 
side 2 and concludes the Elegy. (I do not feel 
equal to giving a translation of the words and 
regret that it is not provided in the score.) Peter 
Pears is in good voice and delivers the Elegy 
in what Burney would have called the grand 
pathetic manner, which is the right manner. 
His soft end (perditi) at the close of side 1 is 
beautiful and all through he uses a splendid 
variety of tone colour and emphasis, and phrases 
in his usual musicianly manner. Benjamin 
Britten reminds us once more what a fine 
accompanist he i is, but I cannot think he meant, 
in his vivid realisation of the figured bass, to let 
the A flat of the previous bar sound over into 
the next bar where it clashes, in the recording, 
with the A natural of the major chord. 

The piano part is not very well balanced 
with the strongly recorded voice and especially 
on the first side the inner notes of chords 
sound rather weak. But there is never any 
doubt that one is listening to a very good per- 
formance of great music. A.R. 


Eugenia Zareska (mezzo soprano), John 
Wills (piano): Immer leiser 
mein Schlummer (Lingg - Brahms) ; 
Friihlingstraum (Schubert). Sung in 
German. Decca K1943 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

These songs are most intelligently sung and 
Mme. Zareska captures their moods excellently. 
The diction might be more consistently good. 
Some of the words want more vital consonants 
if they are to give their full value. But, when 
there are so many songs to sing, is there need 
for a soprano to record a man’s song ? When 
I listen to this performance I naturally picture 
a girl dreaming of the May flowers. And then 
—Ich tréumte von Lieb’ um Liebe, von einer 
schénen Maid ... and the thing déesn’t ring 
true. The spell is broken and my enjoyment 
has gone. But if this does not worry you, then 
you will find the song nicely done. 

The singing of the Brahms’ song has many 
qualities but greatly suffers from a feeble 
climax in -the second verse. At komm’, o komme 
bald, with its wonderful key-change—the 
moment which makes this a very peat song— 
here one surely wants a burst of glorious tone. 

Mr. Wills accompanies sensitively but, as 
it appears on the record, with too much dis- 
cretion, especially in the Brahms song. On 
my machine, at any rate, the first two notes in 
the left hand, for example, are entirely inaud- 
ible. Now Mr. Wills is far too good an artist 
for them not to have sounded in the studio and 
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I must therefore conclude that this is a thor- 
oughly bad piano balance on the part of the 
engineers, Mr. Wills may have chosen to play 
these (and other) notes extremely quietly but 
the technicians should have spotted this and 
either have asked for more tone or, preferably, 
made microphone adjustments. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind). Recit.: Still 
Susanna delays: Air: Vanish’d are 


ye, from: “ Marriage of Figaro,’’ Act 3 
(Mozart). Columbia DB2444 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

This is altogether a most charming perfor- 
mance of the Countess’s recitative and aria, 
Dove sono. The singing is always beautiful and 
at times Miss Baillie even excels her usual best. 
The tone is as clear as crystal, the line faultlessly 
pure, the attack perfect. The words might be 
clearer here and there—otherwise what justifi- 
cation is there for singing in English? The 
orchestral playing is good and far more alive 
than some Mozart accompanying we have 
lately heard on records. Perhaps it is brought 
by the recording a little too far forward at times 
but not so much as to matter unduly. Alto- 
gether, in fact, I found a very great deal of 
pleasure in listening to the record. 

Yet I question whether Miss Baillie is not 
miscast as the Countess. Surely she is rather 
the Susanna of the opera ? I hope she will not 
take this comment amiss for I feel that if she 
were the ideal Countess we should then have 
lost the essential quality of her voice which has 
rightly gained her her great reputation—its 
pure and ever youthful simplicity. As I listened 
I enjoyed every moment of the singing as singing 
but I could not feel that I was listening to the 
Countess Almaviva. 

That is how it strikes me. But if you can 
imagine the lady as a simple, unaffected girl, 
then you will enjoy this performance without 
reservation, for it and the recording are both 
most excellent. 


John McHugh (tenor), with orchestra, cond. 
Stanford Robinson :. Onaway! Awake 
Beloved, from ‘“‘ Hiawatha ’’ (Longfellow- 
‘Coleridge Taylor) ; O Vision Entrancing, 
from ‘‘ Esmeralda’? (Marzials-Thomas). 
Columbia DX1512 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Those who know the opera say that Goring 
Thomas’s Esmeralda is not only his best work 
but one which might well bear stage revival. 
Certainly this one, fairly well-known, song, 
if it is a fair sample, supports the suggestion. 
It has considerable charm and—what so many 
of the composer’s contemporaries lacked—a 
really polished style. John McHugh sings it 
with an attractive lilt and with admirable 
clarity of diction. Personally I feel that the 
popular Onaway has worn rather thin with time 
but here again, if you want a performance of 
it, I can thoroughly recommend this one. Both 
the orchestral accompaniment and the record- 
ing are jn general up to standard. 


Webster Booth (tenor). Orchestra cond. 
Braithwaite. Love in her eyes sits 
playing and Love sounds the alarm, 
from ‘“ Acis and Galatea’? (Handel). 
H.M.V. C3796 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


What a fine tenor we have in Mr. Webster 
Booth! Love sounds the alarm is sung with a 
virility and rhythm which I find most invigor- 
ating. Every word is as clear as day too. The 
orchestral playing (and the recording) is excel- 
lent and this is altogether a most satisfying side. 
On the reverse I feel we could have had more 
lightness : the performance is rather exhausting 
to listen to. After hearing both sides one feels 
that it is all very loud and I am sure that Love 
in her eyes would gain by far lighter treatment 
from the orchestra as well as from the singer. 
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Indeed, the orchestra on this side is a little too 
loud even for the singing (which Mr, Booth 
maintains at a good forte). But if you do not 
play both sides successively you will enjoy them 
very much. The recording is bright and lively. 


Giovanni Inghilleri (baritone), Emma 
Tegani (soprano), Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Erede): Perché non m’ ami 
piu? (Inghilleri alone) ; Nulla ! 
Silenzio! from “Il Tabarro”’ (Adami- 
Puccini). Sung in Italian. H.M.V 
C3772 (12 in.. 5s. gd.). 

Two excerpts from the first opera of Puccini’s 
Tryptich are particularly welcome, for we seldom 
get a chance of hearing it in the theatre. 
Inghilleri’s magnificent baritone is absolutely 
superb, especially on the side which he does 
alone, and it is equally well recorded. His 
singing, and Puccini’s music, give a wonderful 
impression of Michele’s slowly growing suspi- 
cion of his wife’s faithlessness. On the reverse 
the recording is less satisfactory since in the 
louder parts voices and orchestra are not always 


clear. But I strongly recommend this disc to 

every collector of opera recordings. 

Marko Rothmuller (baritone), Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Erede): Blick’ 


ich umher and O du mein holder 
Abendstern, from “ Tannhauser.” Sung 
in German. (Wagner.) H.M.V. C3790 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Wolfram’s two arias (“‘ Gazing around ”’ 
and “‘ O Star of Eve ’’) are sung by Rothmuller 
with that intelligence of interpretation which 
colours every phrase so significantly that it 
becomes possible to listen with pleasure even 
to music of which one had become slightly 
tired. These are no “stock’’ performances. 
The excerpts have been studied afresh—and 
how few opera singers approach the favourite 
pieces that way! I do not find every note 
which this singer sings beautiful purely as vocal 
sound. Though the voice, as voice, is mostly 
very fine, yet there are undeniably less attractive 
sounds here and there. Yet for me, and I hope 
for my readers, this is vastly outweighed by the 
great artistry of the interpretation. Both 
voice and orchestra are well recorded. 


Anton Dérmota (tenor), Ivor Newton 
(piano): Ich liebe dich (Andersen- 
Grieg) ; Wiegenlied, Op. 49, No. 4 
(Brahms). Sung in German. Decca 
M620 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

A good enough performance of the Grieg 
song, this, if without any exceptional merit. 
The voice is virile and attractive in quality and 
the passion is kept within artistic bounds. I 
am less happy about Brahms’ Cradle Song. 
Mr. Dermota sings it mezza voce throughout, 
which would be excellent if he could make the 
mezza voce sound easier to do. The voice 
sounds too bottled up and you feel that the 
singer’s pent-up breath may explode at any 
minute—which would be very disturbing for 
the sleeping infant. This is emphasised by the 
very audible gasps fof breath at the end of 
every phrase, but I suspect this to be largely 
due to an over-near microphone. Mr. Dermota 
would have done well to have risked singing a 
little louder and thus to have allowed the 


engineers to have placed the microphone 
further away. That apart, the recording is 
adequate. T.H. 


| H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 
We are advised by H.M.V. that owing to the 


overwhelming demand for their new Special 
List, a second printing has had to be put in hand 
and that the lists were not, therefore, available 
in September, as was originally intended. It 
is now hoped that delivery to dealers will 
commence about the middle of this month. 
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“A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET”—DELIUS 
Recorded in —s with the —~——- Cast : 


Manz 

Marti 

Sali as a child , 

Sali son of Manz 
Youthful as a child . 
Vreli, daughter of Marti 


The Dark Fiddler a Heir to o Wildland) * 


First Peasant 

Second Peasant 

First Woman 

Second Woman . _ - 
Third Woman - is -_ 
Gingerbread Woman _ 
Wheel-of-Fortune Woman 

Cheap Jewellery Woman 
Showman .. ¥e 
Merry-Go-Round Man 

The Slim Girl ; 

The Wild Girl , 

The Poor Horn-Player .. - 
The Hunchbacked Bass-Fiddler .. 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 8 


Chorus (Beecham). Recorded complete 
on twelve 12 in. records, price £5 3s. 6d. 
with booklet written by Eric Fenby. 


General 

Delius’ ‘‘ Village Romeo and Juliet,’’ pro- 
duced, in 1907, at the Komische Oper in 
Berlin, was first heard in London during Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s first Covent Garden season 
in 1910 and not again until ten years later 
when, as Sir Thomas relates in his entertaining 
autobiography, “‘A Mingled Chime,” its un- 
familiar style no longer bewildered the audience, 
or the singers, and experience made him keep 
the curtain up during the orchestral Intermezzo 
so that the audience, having something to look 
at, did not indulge in animated conversation 
and were able to realise something of the beauty 
of the music. 

Since that date the opera, as a whole, has 
rarely been heard but it was broadcast twice 
in the Third Programme this year, under 
Sir Thomas, and given so fine a performance 
that many listeners must surely have placed it 
amongst the world’s most lovely operas. 


Performance 

In this opera the statue is in the orchestra 
and the pedestal on the stage and, as Sir Thomas 
says, the orchestra seems to resent the presence 
of the singers to the extent of trying to drown 
them when they open their mouths. We shall 
see, however, when the recording itself is 
discussed, that this does not often take place on 
these discs. 

The broadcast performance gave us, as I 
have said, superlative orchestral playing 
throughout, but one cannot expect the miracle 
to happen again under conditions that require 

the playing to be constantly checked and a new 
start made. Let it be said at once that it is 
exceedingly good and frequently wonderful. 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden (sides 18-19) 
naturally surpasses the Hallé version : but it is a 
pity, if unavoidable, that the introductory sec- 
tion (pia tranguillo : 38 in the score) begins at the 
end of side 17, and there are some excellencies 
in the old Columbia recording that I miss here. 

Delius’ vocal writing frequently gives the 
impression of being fitted in rather than of 
being inevitable, with the result that the 
graciously shaped phrases, of which there are 
many in the latter half of the opera, stand out 
all the more and are certainly made the most of 
by the singers. The casting has been fairly well 
done and René Soames’ and Lorely Dyer’s 
microphone experience enable us to hear a good 
deal more of the text than is customary in opera, 
Mr. Soames being especially commendable in 
this respect. Miss Dyer sometimes fails to 
fill her words with meaning, as, for example, on 
side 11 when it would be difficult to deduce 


Dennis Dowling (Baritone) 
Frederick Sharp (Baritone) 
Margaret Ritchie (Soprano) 
René Soames (Tenor) 
Dorothy Bond (Soprano) 
Lorely Dyer (Soprano) 
Gordon Clinton (Baritone) 
Donald Munro (Baritone) 
Dennis Dowling (Baritone) 
Marjorie Avis (Soprano) 


+ \Gwladys Garside (Mezzo-Soprano) 


Dorothy Bond (Soprano) 
Marjorie Avis (Soprano) 
Gwladys Garside (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Lloyd Strauss-Smith (Tenor) 
Donald Munro (Baritone) 
Marion Davies (Soprano) 
Gwladys Garside (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Lloyd Strauss-Smith (Tenor) 
Philip Hattey (Bass-Baritone) 


oom her singing of her father’s plight (“‘ Yes, 
he was helpless ’’) that the stage direction tells 
her to burst into tears: and she does not dis- 
cover the full beauty of her exquisite song at 
the start of the fourth scene (side 10). Gordon 
Clinton has an adequate conception of his role, 
but lacks subtlety, and the small parts are 
capably done, but Dorothy Bond, who sings 
Vreli as a child, in scene 1, is sometimes too 
shrill. The chorus singing is exceedingly good 
and the bargemen, who are heard at the end of 
the opera, deserve a special word of praise for 
their beautiful tone. The opera has been 
recorded complete. 


Recording 

It was not until toward the end of side 4 
(the quarrel between the two fathers) that I 
really began to enjoy this recording. Up to 
that point the weakness of the bass, a defect 
throughout, and the balance between voices 
and orchestra, which is variable and at its 
worst in the earlier scenes, were a source of 
irritation. It is impossible to capture the 
atmosphere of this exquisite music if one has 
a mental picture of the singers on top of their 
microphones with the orchestra, apparently 
unrelated to them, playing away on its own. 
The perspective of Manz and Marti, one at 
some distance from the other in the fields, is 
hardly suggested at all. The same lack of 
technical imagination at once brings the dark 
fiddler, first heard singing in the distance, too 
close to us (side 3), and when he is quite near 
the orchestra is almost inaudible. What the 
recording does convey over and over again is 
the driving force and sensitivity of Sir Thomas’ 
direction and for this I, personally, can forgive 
inadequacies of balance. Bass clarinet and 
English horn tell beautifully at the start of 
side 5 (scene 2), but the timpani roll and taps, 
which emphasise the desolation of the scene, 
are lost. (How like, by the way, the instru- 
mentation and musical phrases are to Brun- 
hilda’s pleading in the last act of Die Walkiire !) 
Both here and on the next side the recording 
of the voices is sometimes unpleasantly ex- 
plosive. This occasionally happens in later discs. 

On side 7 everything improves. The 
arabesques for piccolo and clarinet, and for 
six horns on the stage “ as if in the distance,”’ 
come out well and indeed the whole of this 
orchestral fntroduction is well recorded. On 
side 8 we hear the dark fiddler singing really 
softly and the end of side 9 conveys a sense of 
drama and excitement. 

There seems more bass at the start of scene 4, 
but always more of the top note of an octave 
than the lower one, but the exquisite beauty 
of the music in this scene, with the heavenly 
duet on side 12 (“‘ What will you do”’), with 
which it ends, almost silences the critical 
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faculty. Now comes the dream wedding of the 
young lovers, a ringing of bells, a solemn 
march and a chorale for the chorus, in the 
distance, with organ accompaniment. Here the 
effect of distance is well achieved. In the 
climax, which comes out finely, tuned steel 
plates are used as well as bells. At the end of 
side 15, in which the trumpet three-part chords 
are combined with two harps—a good bit of 
recording this—the soft harp arpeggios in the 
closing bars are, on my instrument, quite 
inaudible. The Fair Scene resembles all loud 
comminglings of orchestra and chorus on discs, 
but the verve and rhythmic precision of the 
orchestral playing holds the scene well together 
and I found it very enjoyable. In the Walk 
to the Paradise Garden something odd happens 
to the oboe between 41 and 42 in the score and 
the lack of bass support leaves the big climax, 
so to speak, in the air. There is also not com- 
plete clarity in the violins’ part in the third 
bar after 54. 

Orchestral support to the Vagabonds’ 
Chorus on side 20 is weak and I should not 
describe the horn chords that follow “as in 
the far distance’’! On the whole, however, a 
large measure of the moonlit atmosphere of the 
last scene has been got onto the discs and the 
chorus is well recorded. And so to the magical 
end —would that the duet ‘* See the moonbeams 
kiss the woods,” had been more softly recorded— 
with its unforgettable picture of the young 
lovers drifting down the river in the slowly 
sinking boat. The lack of bass here does not 
give all the “ ground-swell”’ of the river that 
Delius intends, but there is a good realisation of 
the ominous chords, just at the close of the 
opera, that tell us the boat has sunk. 

I leave Mr. Sorrell the task of making a 
technical report on the recording and the record 
surfaces, etc., and, in conclusion, beg readers 
who do not know more of the opera than The 
Walk to the Paradise Garden to sample sides 10-12 
for a start. 

My final conclusion is that “‘ The Village 
Romeo and Juliet ”’ is one of the most beautiful 
operas ever composed and I am grateful, 
above all, that Sir Thomas Beecham’s inter- 
pretation of it has been recorded both for our 
sakes and to help future generations to realise 
what we owe, and Delius owes, to our 
greatest conductor. 

It should be added that the records are 
accompanied by an admirable booklet, written 
by Eric Fenby, which contains an introduction 
to the opera and information about each side of 
each record. A.R. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Templars Octet (Capel Dixon), Herbert 
Dawson (organ) and Strings: O 
strength and stay, upholding all 
Creation (A. & M. 12) (Ellerton, Hort- 
J. B. Dykes) ; Glory to Thee, m . 
this might (S. of P. 45) (Ken-Tallis) ; 
O come, O come, Emmanuel (S. of P. 
66) yy oa ; Blest are the 
pure in heart (S. of P. 455) (Keble- 
Havergal). H.M.V. C3780. O come, all 
ye faithful (S. of P. 7a). ee | : 
Our blest Redeemer (A. & M. 207) 
' (Auber-Dykes) ; O sacred head, sore 
wounded (S. of P. 128) (Gerhardt- 
eda: ; ; I vow to thee, my 
country (S. of P. 319) (Rice-Holst). 
H.M.V. C3781. O God, our help in 
ages past (S. of P. 598) (Watts-Croft- 
Shaw) ; God be in my head (Walford 
Davies) ; Jesus Christ is risen to-day 
(S. of P. 145) sg geen ; A safe strong- 
hold our God is still (S. of P. 436) 
(Carlyle-Luther). H.M.V. C3782. Hills 
of the North, rejoice (S. of P. 64) 
(Oakley-Shaw) ; Now thank we all our 
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God (S. of P. 350) (Renkart-Wenkworth- 
Cruger); He who would valiant be 
(S. of P. 515) (Bunyan-Vaughan Williams) ; 
Come, ye thankful ple, come (S. of 
P. 9) (Alford-Elvey). H.M.V. C3783. For 
all the saints who from their labours 
rest (S. of P. 202) (W. W. How-Vaughan 
Williams) ; The strife is o’er, the battl 
done (S. of P. 147) (Tr F. Pott—Adapted 
from Palestrina) ; Ye sons and daughiers 
of the King (S. of P. 143—verses 1 to 5) 
(Tr. J. M. Neale—French trad.) H.M.V. 
C3784. Come down, O love divine (S. 
of P. 177) (Braneo da Siena tr. R. F. 
Littledale-Vaughan Williams); Let all 
the world in every corner sing (A. & 
M. 548) (G. Herbert-B. Harwood). 
Glorious things of thee are spoken 
(S. of P. 500) (J. Newton-Haydn) ; All 
people that on earth do dwell (S. of P. 
443—omitting verse 2) (W. Kethe- 
Genevan Psalter. Fa burden, Dowland) 
H.M.V. (C3785. City of God, how 
broad and far (S. of P. 468) (S. Johnson 
—Adapted from T. Haweis by S. Webbe. 
Fa‘burden, Martin Shaw); Praise 
my soul, the King of Heaven (S. of P. 
623) (H. F. Lyte-J. Goss) ; Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire (S. of P. 178) 
J. Cosin, (from “‘ Vesperale Romanum ’’); 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty (S. of 
P. 626) (J. Neander, tr. C. Winkworth 
from Stralsund Gesangbuch) H.M.V. 
C3786. The King of love my shepherd is 
(English Hymnal 490) (H. W. Baker— 
Irish) ; Immortal, Invisible, God only 
wise (S. of P. 535—omitting verse 4) (W. 
Chalmers Smith-Welsh) ; Rejoice, the 
Lord is King (A. & M. 202) (C. Wesley- 
Handel) ; Soldiers of Christ, arise 
(S. of P. 641) (C. Wesley-E. W. Naylor). 
H.M.V. C3787. All 12 in., 5s. god. each. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Capel Dixon and 
his singers have put a very great deal of care 
into the preparation of this hymn-singing and 
I am therefore the sorrier that I cannot be 
more enthusiastic about the result. The 
strong hymns lack any real robustness and 
attack: the quiet hymns too often tend to 
sound precious. True, the more robust hymns 
in this collection need a strength of singing 
which eight voices give—they should have been 
recorded. with suitable forces—but all the 
same I find it hard to forgive the pretty singing 
of a mighty tune like A Safe Stronghold, a perfor- 
mance which reveals neither the fine lines of 
the melody nor the grandeur of the words. 
Even with small forces it should be possible to 
suggest to the listener that many of these tunes 
are greater than they sound here. Hymn- 
singing is primarily a congregational exercise. 
There is no room in it for prettiness, affectation 
or sanctimoniousness. 

The verses of the hymns are treated with 
pleasant variety—in harmony, with and 
without accompaniment, in unison and with 
descant— but the strings are used without any 
imagination and the recording keeps them too 
far in the background for them to be in the 
least effective. On the other hand, I must 
record with gratitude that the voices are 
eat steady and the chording as firm as a 
rock, 

Finally—and here I suppose I come up 
against Mr. Cyril Winn—why, when you seek 
to educate, record such things as Dyke’s 
O Strength and Stay when every decent Church 
musician longs to drop it? And why record 
Walford Davies’ God be in my head? It was an 
early effusion and Sir Walford himself disliked 
its succulence so much in later years that he 
re-set the words to an adaptation of a chant by 
Tallis. It is a very sad thing that greater taste 
and vision have not been shown in a recording 
which sets out to be educational. T.H. 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : 
Overture, “‘The Barber of Seville” 
(Rossini). H.M.V. DB6344 (12 in., 
8s. 74d.). 

N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : 
Overture, “‘ I] Signor Bruschino ” and 
Passo a sei (“* William Tell ”’) (Rossini). 
H.M.V. DB 6345 (12 in., 8s. 74$d.). Both 
special order only. 

Glorious brilliance and gaudery, in the old 
man’s best style, and his recorders’ highest 
grade of piquancy. The Bruschino piece con- 
tained deliberate fun and games: you will 
hear, though rather slightly done, the fiddles’ 
bow-striking on desks (but who wants to risk 
a good bow used as a baton ?). This was one of 
two light operettas Rossini wrote in 1812. 


Saxon State Orchestra (Bohm): Fifth 
Symphony (Bruckner). H.M.V. DB4486- 
4494 (12 in., 77s. 7$d.). Special order 
nl 


only. 

This, likewise a Special List issue, is the 
original version of the work, we are told. The 
recording of it does not give quite so warm a 
feeling as that of the Ninth. There are many 
very quiet passages in the curious, rambling 
prefatory movement ; these are well conveyed. 
This music is a mixture of odd bits of Wag- 
nerian brazenness with reminiscences of 
Schubert and Beethoven. That overdone brass 
is a bit painful to me, in Bruckner: so are his 
tremolo accompaniments. There are five sides 
to the first movement, five to the Adagio, two 
to the scherzo, and six to the finale. A good 
many of the sides are not by any means full, 
by the way. The surface seems rather noisy in 
my (German) discs. The start of the Adagio is, 
as so often in Bruckner, engaging: the favourite 
pizz. device, and a repeated theme, but not a 
strong tune afterwards. His feeling for the tragic 
spirit does not seem fully integrated with his 
lyrical sense. The leisureliness could be enjoyed 
better if there were not also a feeling of mental 
disjunction, so often. 

For the scherzo he always has a good idea. 
Here he takes.the bass of the Adagio and livens 
it up, putting it into 3/4 instead of 6/4, and 
invents a good dance, very Austrian in style. 
The middle part will recall many a Viennese 
bit, from the Ldndler days to R. Strauss. His 
finale begins another of those solemn progresses 
which are among the most impressive elements 
of Bruckner’s technique. Here he adopts the 
Beethoven last-symphony idea of touching 
previous themes: a too obvious copy of the 
greater man’s dramatic notion. The recording 
gives a rather shrill account of the composer’s 
not very impressive orchestration hereabouts. 
He adopts a fugal adaptation of sonata form, 
succeeding the side 13 opening, and some 
lyrical music, by a bold octave theme on side 
14, and then, in his stop-and-start fashion, 
bringing in a chorale on the brass (mid-side 14). 
After a little playing with his chorale, poly- 
phonically, he starts, on 15, a fugal develop- 
ment on it. Later he builds the first theme with 
this, in double fugue—a form (or style) I love. 
It may grip others less keenly. In some ways he 
reminds one here of late Beethoven, inwardly 
having what the Friends might call “‘a concern” 
that heeds not particularly the wayfarer. On 
side 16 we get recapitulation and the chorale 
blends. The more lyrical lighter style returns, 

eas in the exposition, and on side 17 the octave- 
leaping (third) idea duly bounds in. There is a 
tiny reminiscence of a first-movement theme, 
and other slight touches mark Bruckner’s 
attempt at that “cyclic” shaping which is 
one of the interesting matters in his philosophy 
of composition. There is nothing very striking 


in the playing or recording: it sounds rather 
an old performance, but it is clear, if not 
highly perfected in tone. One can study the 
parts, and in a work of this curious nature that 
is a boon. 


Miinich Philharmonic Orchestra (S. von 
Hausegger): Ninth Symphony (Bruck- 
ner), H.M.V. DB4515-4521 (12 in., 
6os. 44d.). Special order only. 


This to us unknown orchestra and conductor 
seem to m&ke both delicate and powerful 
effects, much of the refined quality of which 
comes through in the recording. The first move- 
ment is marked to be played in a spirit of 
solemn festivity, and misterioso. The start is 
impressive, most so to those who have some 
knowledge of Bruckner’s impassioned utter- 
ance. The brighter passages are excellently 
clarified in the recording, and the ringing ones, 
wherein he was apt to overdo the brass, are 
well within the scale of enjoyment. The bass 
seems on the light side: but I have no score 
here. Six sides go to the first movement, two 
to the scherzo, and six to the Adagio, with 
which the work ends, the composer having 
written only part of the finale when he died. 
This he had intended to be a choral-orchestral 
movement, like the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth. 
I read that he wished his Te Deum to be per- 
formed in place of the finale. 

The first movement, in this original form 
(there is, as I have elsewhere indicated, con- 
troversy about the alterations to his works which 
Bruckner permitted or adopted), is deeply 
impressive : music which, if one had time and a 
score, it would be enjoyable to study closely. 
In this regard those who buy the records have 
the basic advantage over the necessarily speeding 
reviewer. 

The scherzo starts on a piquant, odd chord. 
It shows Bruckner’s orchestral ideas admirably, 
not least the quick changes of spirit, and his 
uses of pizz. strings, etc., which recall Berlioz. 
There are some bits of post-Brahmsian harmony 
in Bruckner’s best writing; his scherzos are 
among the best of the century. The highest 
string tone in this movement is a bit off centre 
at moments. 

The Adagio presents again one of the many 
problems which make Bruckner so interesting. 
Is it, in the long run, grandeur, or just 
grandiosity ? Quite early here he lets fly with 
the kind of not very well balanced orchestra- 
tion that he was so fond of. He over-pushed his 
brass, without a doubt; and he could not 
help sagging (e.g., end of side 9, the first of the 
Adagio). My spirits begin to flag pretty soon 
during this overlong movement, but by all 
means give it a trial. Something, maybe, 
depends on one’s moods. The movement 
makes a strong, quiet end. W.R.A. 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra (Dorati): Violin Concerto 
(Barték). H.M.V. DB6361-5 (12 in., 
438s. 1$d.). Auto DBg291-5. Special order 


General 


Barték’s Violin Concerto was commissioned 
by the Hungarian violinist Zoltan Szekely and 
is dedicated to him. It was completed in 
Budapest on New Year’s Eve, 1939, and first 
performed at Amsterdam but, the war inter- 
vening, it was not heard in America until 1943. 
The first London performance took place in 
1945 with Menuhin as soloist. It was the first 
work to interest him in Barték’s music, an 
interest which led to the composition of the 
solo sonata. 

I am not going to write an analytical note 
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on the work, but to help readers who do not 
know the concerto it may be useful to say that 
the first and last movements, in Menuhin’s own 
phrase, “‘ mirror’’ one another. The form and 
thematic content of the two movements are 
similar, the chromatic transitional passage to the 
second theme is also very similar, and so is the 
second theme itself. This is built on groups of 
twelve notes and uses, but in different order 
and not in the set order of a Schénberg, all the 
notes of the twelve-tone scale (end of side 1). 
Another pointer. The theme heard on the 
string basses underneath the thrumming harp 
at the start of side 1 flowers into lyrical beauty 
after the loud outburst with which side 2 
begins. The slow movement is a lovely air of 
Hungarian character with six contrasted 
variations, after which the soloist repeats the 
air in the upper octave. 

On the last side of the last movement the 
‘* mirrored ”’’ opening theme, with its character- 
istic structure of fourths showing clearly, puts 
on a most gracious air, just before the rapid 
conclusion. Of the two alternative endings 
in the score Menuhin chooses the first. A first 
impression of the work will almost certainly be 
disconcerting to the ordinary listener, but at a 
second or a third hearing he will find, perhaps 
with surprise, that the score is studded with 
many passages of great lyrical beauty. 

The novel use of the woodwind, brass, and 
percussion produces a lot of remarkable tonal 
effects and the orchestral violins are rarely 
used in conventional tutti passages. I cannot 
imagine anyone listening seriously to this great 
work—for I, personally, do not doubt that it is 
a great work—without feeling a strong desire 
to look at the score and discover just how 
Bart6ék is making these exciting, vivid, and often 
exquisitely lovely sounds. And so I will add 
that the miniature score is published by 
Boosey & Hawkes (12s. 6d.). The orchestration 
calls for double woodwind, four horns, double 
trumpets and trombones, and bass trombone, 
two side-drums, bass drum, two cymbals, 
triangle, tom-tom, celesta and harp, besides 
the usual strings. 


Performance 


One word will do for this so far as the soloist 
is concerned. Superb. d the orchestra, 
under Dorati, seems to me to play exceedingly 
well. The whole thing sounds authentic and 
alive. 


Recording 


This is one of the best American recordings 
I have ever heard, if it was made in America. 
It is never shrill or harsh and the balance is 
excellent. Not everything tells but in general 
the detail is wonderfully clear and there is 
nearly always a well-defined bass. 

For those who have, or will purchase, the 
score I will note a few points. On side 1 (page 
11) the harp glissandos are almost inaudible 
on my reproducer. Just near the end of this 
side oboe, clarinets, and muted horns come out 
very well. Side 2 (pages 18-19) lovely tone 
(solo violin, harp, t horn, first bassoon) 
and a good bass. The four muted horns 
(page 21) excellent, as are the crisp brass 
chords (with woodwind) on page 23. Near the 
end of this side (pages 28-29) I failed to get the 
effect of the celesta and harp arpeggios with 
the violas sul ponticello, punta d’arco, etc. But the 
marking of the former is double piano, the 
latter treble piano, with the soloist playing 
piano, a difficult enough balance to achieve in 
the concert hall. 

On side 3 (page 40) an important note (E 
sharp) in the solo part is lost and one hears 
only the slide down. 

I may as well say here that the recording 
of the solo violin is, in general, absolutely 
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grand. The harp (which has a lot to do in this 
concerto) comes out better in the slow move- 
ment (side 4, page 57) and is, for once, too 
loud on side 5, page 69. Note the excellence of 
the piccolo and flute tone. 


In the last movement the only criticism I 
have to make is again of the harp being too 
faint and also the triangle and cymbals, which 
I failed to detect! From one point of view it 
would not have mattered had this been an 
indifferent instead of a good recording 
because what most people will want is Barték’s 
music on records to study at leisure and the 
eye can supply deficiencies. And here it is. I 
write just after hearing the work right through 
for the third time and it has left me with a 
strong sense of well being and of renewed and 
profound admiration for the great composer 
whose loss we could so ill afford. It has been 
a wonderful experience to have his solo sonata 
and the violin conc:rto to review this month 
and I have little doubt that the other works 
of his last years will soon become available. 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin): Sonata for 
Violin Solo (Bartok). H.M.V. DBg231 -3 
(12 in., 25s. 10$d.). No Standard Coup- 
lings. Special order only. 


Bartok’s Sonata for Solo Violin was composed 
for Yehudi Menuhin, who gave the work its 
first performance in New York on the 26th 
November, 1944. Barték died in September 
of the following year and the Sonata is his 
penultimate work, the last being the Third Piano 
Concerto. In this concerto and the one for 
orchestra Barték surprised those music lovers 
who expected percussive and barbaric noises 
by writing in a thoroughly ingratiating and 
sometimes even a popular manner. Some of 
those who knew his whole output well were 
unreasonably disappointed by this apparent 
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change of direction, but were no doubt con- 
soled by the fact that the greater Bart6k was 
present in every bar of this magnificent solo 
sonata. This is the Barték of the six string 
quartets, but for sustained beauty of melodic 
line there is, I think, nothing in all his work 
to equal the Adagio of this sonata and it is to 
this movement that anyone who has not heard 
the work should first turn (sides 4-5). I believe 
that any real lover of music willing to listen 
with unprejudiced mind would find this move- 
ment deeply moving, but the remaining 
movements—Tempo di Ciaccona (sides 1-2), 
Fuga (side 3), Presto (side 6)—are stiff going at 
first, especially the Fugue. 

I strongly urge intending purchasers to buy 
the score (Boosey & Hawkes 7s. 6d.) in order 
to follow the course of the music, and to 
appreciate both the masterly nature of the 
writing and the incredible virtuosity and 
superb musicianship with which Menuhin 
plays it. The sonata itself is, in my opinion, a 
masterpiece, and this performance must rank as 
one of the outstanding achievements of our 
time. 

I should like to make it clear that’ however 
strange the idiom, this is not “ difficult ”’ 
music. It is clearly disposed, logical, and full of 
vitality and feeling. But it is undoubtedly a help 
to the ear for the eye to see the pattern of the 
melodic line or lines. 

The recording seems to me to be admirable 
in every: way. It is of the right scale in tone, 
the high harmonics are caught, there is no 
rasping of the bow, and the surfaces on my 
copies were g 

It Should be mentioned that Barték-said of 
the Adagio: ‘“‘the third movement can be 
played entirely with mute ; and how would it 
be altogether without mute ?”’ Menuhin, 
who also, by the way, edited the score, chooses 
the latter alternative. A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE »y outer kine 


This month we have another Morton 
Gould record, a ten-incher of two fine Latin- 
American melodies, Adios, Muchachos and La 
Cumparsita (Col. DB2453). Gould’s orchestra 
gives them a most pleasing treatment. Another 
American orchestra of similar type is David 
Rose’s, whose version of Frankie Carle’s 
Sunrise Serenade makes pleasant listening on 
M.G.M. 143, but the backing, the famous 
Serenade from Romberg’s ‘‘ The Student Prince ”’ 
is played much too fast. The third American 
orchestra on this month’s lists is Freddy 
Martin’s, whose Sabre Dance Boogie, a very 
ersatz boogie-woogie piano arrangement of 
Khachaturian’s popular melody, seems a bit 
de trop. ‘The reverse is Cumana, which I have 
not heard (H.M.V. Bg683). Our own large 
concert orchestras are not so far behind the 
American pattern, as Philip Green and his 
Orchestra show in Dream of Olwen and one of 
those smart string pieces, Stringopation (M.G.M. 
147). More outwardly ‘“‘ commercial’’ is 
Peter Yorke and his Orchestra on Col. DB2452, 
on which Steve Conway sings No Orchids For 
My Lady nicely, and more like Al Bowlly than 
ever, and Peggy Reid sings Somewhere Beyond 
the Stars. Mantovani and his Orchestra play 
two “‘ mood music ”’ pieces, Passing Clouds and 
Whirlwind on Decca F8959 ; 
pretentious and rather appealing. 

There are four band records this time ; 
firstly, The Band of H.M. Irish Guards under 

Major G. H. Willcocks, M.B.E., playing 
The Airborne Division and The P » crisply 


o 
these are un- 


and tunefully Decca F8957. Then, less smartly, 
on Decca C16025, Akerwal’s Brass Band 
under Anker Albech playing Now We Get Up 
and Discipline, and lastly, two records by the 
Cambridge Heath Band of the Salvation 
Army under Bandmaster Audoire, in a 
selection of Songs Of Praise (R.Z. MF323) and 
two marches, Divine Love and Our Army Brave 
And True (R.Z. MF324). 


Instrumental and Novelty 


There are two very good piano records this 
month—Rawicz and Landauer playing an 
arrangement of Sarasate’s lovely Gipsy Airs in 
two parts (Col. DX1513), and the keyboard 
technician par excellence Jan August, whose 
Oye Negra and Intermezzo from “ Escape To 
Happiness ’’ are sheer delight (Bruns. 03970). 
Charlie Kunz contributes another instalment 
of his piano medleys (No. D86) on Decca 
F8965; this one has Time May Change; You 
Can’t Be True, Dear; Nature Boy; Galway Bay: 
My Happiness and Heartbreaker. On the organ 
of the Tower, Blackpool, R Id Dixon 
completes another topical chapter of his 
Melody Moments (No. 4) on Col. FB3428, with 
Dance, Ballerina, Dance; You Can’t Be True, Dear: 
Galway Bay; Woody Woodpecker; After All and 
Little White Lies. Less interesting (to me, “at 
least) is Kem Griffin on the organ (sic—actually 
it is one of those electric gadgets) in a rather 
monotonous You Can't Bé True, Dear, and the 
old-time ‘“‘ novelty”? waltz, Cuckoo (Bruns. 
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Special Release 





SIMON 


GOLDBERG 


The genius of Goldberg, whose classical interpre- 
tations of Mozart and Beethoven sonatas have 
delighted audiences the world over, is now 
brilliantly captured in this superb new recording 
by Parlophone, for ‘all lovers of Haydn’s music. 


Violin Concerto 
in © Minor (Haydn) 


with the 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


Walter Susskind 


Six Parts - - 
Auto couplings - - 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


R 20558-60 
SW 8098-8100 
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EXCHANGE LID 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
SPECIAL LIST RECORDS 


The news that The Gramophone Company are publishing 
an official list of records not in the General Catalogue, 
but available from Hayes to special order, will be warmly 


welcomed by all 


music lovers. 


Regular callers at 


ASTRA HOUSE will already be familiar with many of 
these fine records, as it has always been our policy to 
stock all special recordings available at any given time. 
We shall continue this policy and will therefore be able 
to supply customers from stock, as with ordinary records. 


Here is a short selection of the many interesting 
titles available at ASTRA HOUSE : 


BACH .... 


BEETHOVEN 


BRAHMS 
HONEGGER ... 
MAHLER 
MONTEVERDI 


MOZART 


SCHUBERT ... 


STRAVINSKY 


The Art of Fugue (only complete 
recording) Hermann Diener and 
the Collegium Musicum 


Overtures ‘ Coriolan’ : Sone 
and ‘Prometheus’ : N.B.C. 
Orchestra — Arturo Toscanini 

Quartet in D major, Op. 18, No. 3. 
Budapest Quartet 

Sonata in A flat, Op. 110. Edwin 
Fischer (piano)... 


Alt Rhapsodie—Marian an 
(contralto), Chorus, Philadel- 
phia Orch. — Eugene Ormandy 


Concertino for Piano & Orchestra 
—Eunice orton and Minnea- 
polis Symph. Orcn.—Ormandy 


Symphony No. 2 in C minor 
esurrection.’ Minneapolis 
Symph. Orch.—Eugene Ormandy 


Selected Works — Voca! and 
instrumental Ensemble directed 
by Nadia Boulanger 


Concerto in D major, K.218— 
Jascha Heifetz, Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orch. — Sir Thomas 
Beecham 


Quartet in G major, Op. 161. 
Busch Quartet di 
Der Tod und das Madchen ; ; Die 
Forelle. Marian Anderson 
(contralto) with piano 


Suite No. 2 for small een 
Danish State Radio Orchestra— 


Nicolai Malko 


EH 1007-16 
£2 17s. 6d. 


6424-5 
103d. 


DB6423, 


£1 5s. 
DB2504- 4 
£1 5s. 103d. 
DB3707-8. 
17s. 3d. 
DB3837, DAI700 


l4s. 44d. 
DB2686 


8s. 74d. 
DB275!-61 


£4 14s. 103d. 
DB5038-42 


£2 3s. Iid. 
DB6678-80 


£1 5s. 104d. 


DB3744-8 
£2 3s. I4d. 
DAI550 


5s. 9d. 
Z297 


5s. 9d. 


In addition to these and many other H.M.V. records, we stock 
a large number of special Columbia, Parlophone, and Decca titles, 
of which a few are given below : 


BRAHMS 


ERD! and 
GIORDANO . 
DE FALLA 


WEBER 


FRANCK 


Liebeslieder Walzer (Love-Song- 
Waltzes) — Seefried, Hoengen, 
Meyer a vo Hotter with 
piano ve 


Forza del Destino—Pace mio Dio ; 
Andrea Chenier—La Mamma 
Morta—Claudia Muzio (soprano) 


Seven Popular Spanish Songs. 
Conchita Supervia (mezzo-sop- 
rano) with piano a nie 
Der Freischutz—Agatha’ s Aria, 
Act 2. Lotte Lehmann semeiauaarte 
with orchestra 

Le Chasseur Maudit (The Accursed 


Huntsman). London Phil - 
harmonic Orch.—Franz Andre 


Astra House 


LCX118-21 


£1 14s. 6d. 
LCX102 


8s. 7hd. 
PO1I53-5 


17s. 3d. 
PXOIOI6 


8s. 74d. 
AK1485-6 


13s. 8d. 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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DAVEY RADIO 


Quick delivery can now be offered of our standard 
DR5 Radiogramophones and DR4 Electric Reproducers. 
DR11 Reproducers and orders involving special 
cabinet work will take a little time. But separate 
amplifiers can be delivered at once. 


Our service of Overhauls, Conversions and Rebuilds 
is clearly filling an urgent need of these times. The 
following letter speaks for itself in this connection : 





Dear Sir, 


lam writing to thank you for the service which your Company 
has just rendered. 

| cannot speak too highly of the care which your engineer 
devoted to his work or the trouble he took to ensure that the results 
should be entirely satisfactory to us. 

With great pleasure | enclose my cheque in settlement of 
your account. 

Yours faithfully, 
L.V.W. 











THE MARK SERIES OF GRAMOPHONES 


Orders for Mark XB and Mark 1X Gramophones 
with AC motors can now be accepted for delivery 
within a month or so. Home orders requiring Spring 
or Universal motors will take rather longer. 


OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


An excellent stock of classical records, books and 
scores is at your disposal. Delius Society. H.M.V. 
announce that the long-awaited opera ‘‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet ’’ will be ready for issue in October. 
The set is of 12 records costing 103s. 6d. 

Prospectus and forms on application. 


A new book. ‘‘Schubert—A Documentary Bio- 
graphy "’ by Otto Erich Deutsch (translated by Eric 
Blom). This fascinating book is now available. 
Miniature Score now available. Vaughan Williams 
Symphony No. 6 in E minor—12s. 6d. 


E.M.G., 


Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


(Late of 11, Grape Street, W.!) 


6, NEWMAN STREET 


Oxford Street London, W.| 


Telephone MUSeum 9971-3 
The First Address in London’ for Good Records 
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If you are studying elocution, singing or a musical 
instrument, the ideal way to study your progress—and 
learn microphone technique—is to hear records of your 
own performance. You can make these records in the 
privacy of the “His Master’s Voice” Personal Recording 
Studios—records with the same true-to-life quality as 
** His Master’s Voice” records made by the world’s greatest 
artists. For you will use the same “H.M.V.” recording 
equipment as they do, be under the supervision of the 
same expert “‘H.M.V.” technicians. Single-sided Records, 
10 in. 18s. od., 12 in. £1 2s. 6d. Double-sided Records, 
10 in. £1 7s. od., 12in. £1 11s. 6d. Free of purchase 
tax. 


7 HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | FeEEeeeReee eee a 








Personal ‘Recording Service 


363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 1240 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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03968). Another all-electric record is Decca 
C16024, presenting the Kilima Hawaiians, 
who I suspect are Continentals, in Kona Love 
and The Saronga. I like genuine Hawaiian 
music, but this is just too obviously machine- 
made. 

H.M.V. have two vocal novelties ; one is the 
true story of a baby elephant, with suitable 
effects, told by Allen K. Taylor for kiddies on 
BD1217, under the simple title of Fumbo, and 
the other is BD1214, whereon Spike Jones 
and his City Slickers and outlandishly-named 
vocalists sing (?) and play (??) I Kiss Your Hand, 
. Madame (with a gross anti-climax!) and I’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You, complete with a 
dig at Tommy Dorsey. A really funny record, 
as usual from Spike; but for an even better 
laugh, I can heartily recommend Danny Kaye 
in Manic Depressive Presents, or the Lobby Scene 
from Up In Arms. It is all so perfectly true, 
this brilliant satire on the average Hollywood 
film, and Bruns. 03972 is a number to remember. 


Dance 


Bobby Howell and the Galloway-Ruault 
Old-Time Dance Orchestra provide some 
good-old-days dance music competently on 
Decca F8911, on which they play The Lola 
Tango and two waltzes from operettas, Gipsy 
Love and Gipsy Princess. A very nice dance 
record is the modestly-priced R.Z. MRg811, 
which is Chappie d’Amato and his Orchestra 
playing By The Waters Of Perkiomen, backed by 
a fox-trot arrangement of Chopin’s Prelude 
No. 4 in E minor. Although it’s as tasteful as 
anything of its kind could be, I must say I 
don’t like Chopin au d’Amato ; surely there are 
scores of good dance tunes which would be 
suitable partners for the little aquarelle on the 
reverse ? However, neither have vocals, which 
is a mercy ; the same applies to Jack White’s 
Everybody Loves Somebody and You Call Everybody 
Darling, which are rather dull (Decca F8969), 
and to Ted Heath’s presentation of the 1932 
Earl Hines number, Deep Forest, and the 1929 
waltz, now a fox-trot, and a very noisy one, 
Pagan Love Song. The languorous character of 
the latter has been entirely removed, and the 
clamorous brass has produced something 
quite alien to the original (Decca F8956). 
On the other hand, both sides of H.M.V. 
BD6024, Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra playing 
On The Painted Desert (vocalist: Audrey 
Young) and the 1927 tune, Mississippi Mud 
(vocalist: Gordon Polk) are much too vocal, 
and Art Mooney’s Bluebird Of Happiness 
(M.G.M. 149) is all vocal from start to finish. 
The reverse of this is Beg Your Pardon, with 
vocal by Dolly Galli, who probably thought 
she sounded very cute. I beg to differ! and 
will stick to Francis Craig’s Brunswick as a 
good version of this Near You-like song. Then 
there are two Brunswicks—one by Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians, in two 
Irving Berlin songs, Jt Only Happens When I 
Dance With You, and A Fella With An Umbrella 
(03966), and the other by Larry Clinton and 
and his Orchestra in Dreamy Lullaby and Worry, 
Worry, Worry (03963) ; both these seem to be 
attempting to show how these tunes would 
have sounded if they had been recorded around 
1937, and would be dear if they cost half what 
they do. 

For the modern style of passé dance music, 
served up in ‘cheerful manner is Underneath The 
Arches on Col. FB3429, by the Serenaders, 
whom I suspect to be blood-relations of 
H.M.V.’s Merry Melody Makers. The back- 
ing is J Want Some Money, right back to 1922, 
and it swings along at a lazy tempo with organ, 
banjo, accordion and all sorts of things thrown 
in, not to mention the recurrent full-throated 
vocal choruses! In the old-style brushed up a 
bit and given a new coat of paint, as it were, 
comes Joe Daniels and his Hotshots in My 
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Blue Heaven, and At The Jazz Band Ball, politely 
rough, on Parlo. F2313. The latter is one of 
the tunes composed and featured by the great 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band when they 
opened the Hammersmith Palais in 1920. It 
still sounds very good. Columbia this month 
have four sides by the O.D.J.B. successors to 
Palais throne, Lou Preager and his Band, on 
FB3426 and FB3427. The former is Faraway 
Island and Ballin’ The Jack, and while they are 
quite good, I feel that the sprightliness of the 
latter tune has never been so well-captured as 
by Jelly Roll Morton’s men on H.M.V.; that 
jolly tune There Ought To Be A Society again 
crops up on FB3427, backed by I’d Give A 
Million Tomorrows (For Just One Yesterday) sung 
by Eileen Orchard. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Morton Gould Orch. : 
Muchachos. (Col. DB2453.) 

jan August: Oye Negra. (Piano solo.) 
(Bruns. 03970.) 

Joe Daniel’s Hotshots: Ai The Fazz- 
Band Ball. (Parlo. F2313.) 

— Como: Because. (H.M.V. BD. 
1215. 

Doye O’Dell: Give Me Texas. (Parlo- 
R3139.) 

Bing Crosby and Mary Martin: 
Lily Of Laguna. (Bruns. 03657.) 

Dinah Shore : Buttons And Bows. (Col. 
DB2446). 

Danny Kaye: Manic 
Presents. (Bruns. 03972.) 


Adwos, 


Depressive 











The Latin-American records are just con- 
ventionally pleasant. On Bruns. 03958 we 
hear Enric Madriguera and his Orchestra 
playing 7Finguili Jongolo (rather reminiscent of 
No Can Do) and Xochimilco, which struck me 
as being a bit vulgar. Much better is Don 
Felipe and his Cuban Caballeros in Cae Cae 
and Stars In Your Eyes (Decca F8952), but 
Edmundo Ros has made better records than 
Batuque No Morro and Moonlight On Brazil 
(Decca F8955). Los Clippers Orchestra 
play Lisboa Antiqua and Que bonita es Barcelona 
rather nicely on Decca C16023, and Harry 
Leader and his Band have two sides of Eastern 
Dances (which sound rather Western!) on 
Parlo. F2318. 

The Squadronaires have revived the old 
1927 Neil Moret tune, Song Of The Wanderer, 
and have coupled it with IJ Don’t Want To Meet 
Any More People, with vocals by Doreen 
Stephens and The Quads, both being good 
original numbers (Decca F8961). Lastly, 
Felix King, the English Cavallaro, gives four 
titles, all with vocals by Dick James. These 
are The Song Of The Gondclier and You Belong 
To Someone Else (Decca F8967), and That’s You 
and Myself and I (Decca F8966). 


Strict Dance Tempo Records 

Victor Silvester : Jt Always Rains On 
Sunday (quickstep) and You Turned The Tables 
On Me (slow fox-trot), Col. FB3424; Viennese 
Moon and Serenade To The Danube (waltzes), 
Col. FB3425. 


Vocal 

What the dance records lack this month is at 
least compensated for by the vocal section of 
the list. For-example, we have a fine Perry 
Como (H.M.V. BDr215). It is Because and 
It Only Happens When I Dance With You, and it 
is well up to his enviably high standard. Ofa 
different type of vocal is coloured Herb 
Jeffries, ably assisted by Buddy Baker’s 
Orchestra in Flamingo and Basin Street Blues, 
which if not pure New Orleans jazz, is most 
acceptable (Parlo. R3137). Frankie Laine, 
too, though not as good a singer as Jeffries, 
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has an infectious personality and a good 
accompanying orchestra in his record of Shine 
and We'll Be Together Again (Bruns. 03955). 
The orchestra here is Carl Fischer’s, and it 
has a good trombone soloist. Another winner, 
bubbling over with vivacity, is cowboy singer 
Doye O’Dell, whose Give Me Texas has a 
sparkling accompaniment by a fine hot trumpet, 
violin and guitar, inter alia, though the backing 
is a shade coarse. It is called Shut Up And Drink 
Your Beer, but don’t let that deter you from 
buying Parlo. R3139 for the Texas side alone. 
Another Texan song comes from Roy Rogers 
on R.Z. MR3810. He sings The Yellow Rose Of 
Texas and Down The Old Spanish Trail without 
much conviction. Bill Johnson gets all 
sentimental about The Heart Of Loch Lomond 
on Col. DB2450, and sings Little White Lies 
unaffectedly on the back, while a pleasing new 
Irish singer, Joseph McNally, sings Galway 
Bay and A Cottage In Old Donegal on M.G.M. 
146. He has a sweet if slightly nervous voice. 
One who will never be known for the former 
quality has made an M.G.M. record (145) of 
two of his own compositions, freely embroidered 
with shafts of his own humour—Jimmy 
** Schnozzle ” Durante in The Day I Read A 
Book and a nonsense song, Chidabee-Ch-Ch, and 
that ebullient young lady Betty Garrett does 
I’m Gonna See A Lot Of You saucily on M.G.M. 
148. She shouldn’t try Don’t Blame Me, 
however; it spoils her. Another bouncing 
Betty, Betty Hutton, is raucous in On The 
Other End Of A Kiss and Don’t Tell Me That 
Story in the way her public like her on H.M.V. 
Bo684. Carmen Miranda also bounces her 
way through Bambale and Arca de Noe (Bruns. 
03954) with the Banda da Lua as usual to help 
her, and even Dinah Shore abandons her 
normal role of sophisticated croonette and, 
aided by her Happy Valley Boys, makes an 
exhilarating job of Buttons And Bows, returning 
to type with All My Love, based on Waldteufel’s 
Dolores waltz on the other side of Col. DB2446. 

Brunswick have allotted no fewer than eight 
sides to Bing Crosby, and of course, most of 
them leave the other vocalists of Bing’s type 
standing. Getting off to a smart beginning is 
A Fella With An Umbrella on 03965, though the 
reverse, I’d Love To Live In Loveland is dis- 
appointing. Suspense (03967) sounds like the 
old Bing, and the famous Anniversary Song 
which is the coupling is also up to standard. 
The best of them all, though, come on 03657, 
which is Lily Of Laguna and Wait Till The Sun 
Shines, Nellie, with Mary Martin, and a 
glorious Dixieland jazz accompaniment by 
John Scott Trotter and his Orchestra. The 
same group accompany Bing solo in absolutely 
different vein on The Rose Of Tralee and I 
Dream Of Jeanie With The Light Brown Hair 
(04100). These are excellent too. 

Bing’s rivals, Dick Haymes and Art Lund, 
have a record each. Haymes’s is Bruns. 03960, 
A Little Imagination and What Do I Have To Do ? 
which is good enough, but Lund’s, M.G.M. 144, 
of It Only Happens When I Dance With You and 
It Was Written In The Stars, is very mediocre. 
The latter song is one of four by Tony Martin 
on H.M.V. They all come from his new film 
*‘ Casbah,”” and though they will probably go 
down well with Martin fans, none of them has 
exceptional tunes or lyrics, except perhaps 
Hooray For Love, on. Bg686, the backing of the 
Stars number referred to above. The others 
are on Bg685, For Every Man There’s A Woman 
and What’s Good About Goodbye ? 

Burl Ives, the American folk singer, has 
made quite a nice record of The Blue-Tail 
Fly (Gimme Crack Corn) and I’m Going Down The 
Road (Bruns. 03971), but the Andrews Sisters 
butt in and rather spoil the naive atmosphere 
of the thing. The egregious Sisters alone have 
made You Call Everybody Darling and Underneath 
the Arches on Bruns. 03969, accompanied by 
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Billy Ternent and his Orchestra (yes, I know, 
but it is so, even if the records do bear American 
Decca matrix serial numbers), and Lullaby of 
Broadway and We Just Couldn't Say Goodbye with 
Vic Schoen and his Orchestra (Bruns. 04202.) 
None of these are really outstanding. Dolores 
Gray, beloved Annie, does The Night Has A 
Thousand Eyes and You Can’t be True, Dear 
charmingly on Col. DB2451, but the least said 
about Kathryn Grayson’s They Didn't 
Believe Me and a vocal version of Tchaikovsky’s 
Waltz Serenade (M.G.M. 142), the soonest 
mended. Sometimes, I do not care for Anne 
Shelton’s voice, but on that macabre ditty On 
The Painted Desert, it sounds just right, and 
October Twilight suits her too, with full marks to 
Roy Robertson’s orchestral accompaniment 
on the desert song (Decca F8g950.) Anne also 
sings Time Out For Tears and A Souvenir de 
Paree (F8964), very weepily, but brightens up 
when with Sam Browne in a Wild West 
comedy number, The Law Is Comin’ Fer Ya, 
Paw! (Decca F8963), with Say Something Sweet 
To Your Sweetheart verso. Going back to the 
days when the West was wild indeed are the 
songs of The Sentimentalists on Decca 
F8960, In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree and 
Down By The Old Mill Stream, while Arthur 
Tracy goes one better (or worse, according to 
your taste) with Nellie Dean and By The Light 
Of The Silvery Moon (Decca F8062.) Also 
reaching back into the past—eighteen years, to 
be exact—is Harry Richman (Bruns. 03959), 
with style to match in Singing A Vagabond Song 
and On The Sunny Side Of The Street. A little 
more up to date are four records by Benny 
Lee, namely You Call Everybody Darling (the 
more I hear records of this, the more I think of 
Heartbreaker) and Hair Of Gold, Eyes Of Blue 
(which suggests Sioux City Sue) on Decca F8970, 
and Rambling Rose and I’m Saying Goodbye To You 
(Decca F8953.) Dick James offers Everybody 
Loves Somebody, a nice melody, and I’ll Be Loving 
You (Decca F8968), and I hand over the Ink 
Spots’ Don’t Ever Break A Promise and You're 
Looking For Romance (Bruns. 04183) and the 
Mills Brothers’ Moonlight Bay and The Very 
Thought Of You (Bruns. 04150) to those who 
have learned to appreciate them. Finally, two 
more Continental Deccas—Lys Assia in “wei 
Gitarren am Meer and Das Lied vom Abschied 
(Auld Lang Syne in German!) which is worth 
hearing on Decca Cr6021, and the Werner 
Huber Trio in what sound like German 
dialect nursery rhymes (D’Liebi muess halt 
zangget ha! and Fungi Hersli branned) on Decca 
C16022, all accompanied by Walter Baum- 
gartnmer and his Orchestra. 


Records not received 

Harry Davidson and his Orchestra : Moonlight 
On The Nile and Where The Cafe Lights Are 
Gleaming (Col. DX1515) ; Harriet Cohen and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Muir 
Mathieson: The Oliver Theme from Oliver 
Twist (Col. DX1516) and The Pickpocketing, 
The Chase, Fagin’s Romp and Finale (DX1517) ; 
Josef Locke: Galway Bay and Macushla 
(Col. DB2447) ; Charles Williams and his 
Concert Orchestra : Devil’s Galop and The Old 
Clockmaker (Col. DB2448); Buddy Clark: 
All Dressed Up With A Broken Heart and Love 
Somebody (Col. DB2449); Rita Williams : 
My Happiness and Somewhere Beyond The Stars 
(Col. FB3423) ; Joe Loss and his Orchestra: 
Underneath The Arches and Hair Of Gold, Eyes Of 
Blue (H.M.V. BD6021); You Call Everybody 
Darling and No Orchids for My Lady (BD6022) ; 
The Skyrockets: The Heart of Loch Lomond 
and Say Jt Every Day (H.M.V. BD6023) ; The 
Melachrino Orchestra: Dream Of Olwen 
and Way To The Stars (H.M.V. Bg687) ; Sidney 
Torch and his Orchestra: Speakeasy and La 
Paloma (Parlo. R3135) ; Frederick Ferrari: 
Dream Of Olwen and The White Dove (Parlo. 
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R3136) ; Mel Torme: Please Do It Again and 
Makin’ Whoopee (Parlo. R3138); The Five 
Smith Brothers: Rambling Rose and Sipping 
Cider By The Kuyder Zee (Parlo. F2314) ; 
Geraldo Orchestra: Take Me To Your Heart 
Again and So Tired (Parlo. F2315) ; Everybody 
Loves Semebody and That’s You (F2316) ; Oscar 
Rabin’s Band: When Love Has Passed You By 
and Only Passing Clouds (Parlo. F2317); Al 
Jolson: Keep Smiling At Trouble and All My Love 
(Bruns. 04141) ;- Carmen Cavallaro and his 
Orchestra: Evelyn and Beyond The Sea (Bruns. 


04237). 


TECHNICAL TALK 
By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Before turning to some of the technical 
points I want to discuss this month, a few words 
about our technical correspondence service 
may not be out of place. Something like a 
hundred letters arrive each month demanding 
information or advice and to only about 60 
per cent. are we able to give what we consider a 
satisfactory reply, the remainder are usually 
unanswerable because the writers either do not 
realise our limitations or in some cases because 
the information needed is not in our possession. 

Limitations ? In the first place we are not 
clairvoyants. There are possibly 500 reasons 
why Mr. X’s radiogram does not work and to 
expect our technical department to guess the 
correct one without any clues is too much. 
Secondly far too many people seek information 
from us that can only be given by the manu- 
facturers of their equipment, although over a 
period of years we have collected data on 
thousands of sets, amplifiers and radiograms, we. 
still have perhaps only a tenth of the circuits 
we should need to answer every question sent 
to us. 

Only if you will keep to certain rules can we 
really give you the service you desire and we 
would like to give. 

Keep your enquiries short and to the point, 
give us all the data you have as regards make, 
type, year, etc., of equipment in question. 
If you have circuit diagrams of your apparatus, 
send these along with your question, we will 
return them, and they may enable us to get 
the information we need to help you. 

We cannot undertake to design equipment 
for individual readers, so please no requests for 
other than the simplest circuit diagrams, etc. 

Finally, if you expect a personal answer, a 
stamped self-addressed envelope is essential. 
No envelope—no answer! So if you are 
wondering why we have not replied to your 
query—the answer may be no envelope. 

Turning now to some of your recent 
questions. Several have such a wide interest 
that some details may prove useful to others. 

Warped Records. It seems that some people 
take insufficient care of their discs, especially 
in the summer, and in consequence find records 
warped and bent. Curing this trouble is 
fortunately fairly simple. Take two flat plates, 
glass is good, thick ply will do, place the record 
between the plates and put the sandwich in a 
warm, not hot, place for an hour or so, then 
when the whole is warm, withdraw and allow 
to cool. A weight may be placed on the upper 
plate during this part of the treatment. 

Finally, when quite cold, the record should 
be tested for flatness ; if still warped a further 
cycle of warming and pressing must be made. 

Tweeter Speakers. good many readers 
write asking for details of suitable speaker units 
to use in combination with existing speakers, 
with the idea of extending the treble response of 
their reproducers. Whilst the theory is good 
there are a number of practical difficulties of 
which the average reader may not be aware. 
Firstly, few of the small speakers available have 
a sufficiently good top response to make any 
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worth-while improvement. The pressure type 
units fitted with horns, usually multi-cellular 
are very expensive and, this is important, much 
more efficient as converters of electrical energy 
into sound, than the diaphragm units with 
which they have to work. Hence for good 
balance they need to have less power fed to them 
than the bass speaker, and this implies the use of 
a cross-over filter and attenuator network the 
construction of which needs more skill and 
equipment than jis possessed by the majority of 
our readers. Another difficulty lies in the fact 
that even supposing one finds a combination of 
speakers to give the desired range, many 
amplifiers or reproducers do not give enough 
output at the high end to justify the expense, or 
if they do have ample top response, also 
have considerable distortion at these frequencies 
and the extended range is unpleasant and 
irritating. ; 

Despite all this the dual speaker is gaining 
popularity and we hope soon to review a pair 
of units designed in conjunction with our 
technical staff by a famous maker,which we have 
had on test now for some time. They give 
excellent results both treble and bass showing 
a marked improvement over normal units 
and are reasonably priced. : 

Surface Noise. We recently heard a repro- 
ducer playing which set us all thinking again 
about this bugbear of disc reproduction. This 
equipment gave brilliant reproduction using a 
dual speaker, and we commented on the power 
and range of the treble response, and remarked 
that the scratch level was low enough to pass 
notice in all but the quietest passages. We were 
somewhat surprised when the maker told us 
that he was using a small degree of top lift in 
the amplifier, explaining that with good records 
this was almost always possible. He went on to 
tell us that in his opinion much of the scratch 
and noise apparent in some reproduction was 
caused by resonances in amplifier and speaker, 
which were excited by the surface noise on the 
record and thus the hiss inherent in shellac 
discs was falsely magnified—it’s a feasible theory 
and the results demonstrated, the amplifier 
had a flat response to 20,000 c.p s., certainly 
seemed to bear it out. 

G.E.C. Autumn List. Details of the complete 
range of radio sets and radiograms made by 
G.E.C. are now available. The list covers 
seven models in all, from the ‘‘ Compact” 
B.C.4835R., at.15 gns. plus P.T. to the luxury 
B.C. 4758R., a five valve radio-gram with 
automatic record changer, in a fine walnut 
cabinet at 65 gns. plus P.T. 
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This instrument is sufficiently outstanding to arouse the lively 
appreciation of all High Fidelity enthusiasts. If your equipment 
can provide a practically faultless output, we have no hesitation in 
saying that its performance with the Axiom Twelve Loudspeaker 
will impress you agreeably. 


It must be emphasised, however, that the Axiom Twelve is a High 
Fidelity Reproducer and must be used with equipment which has 
also been specifically designed for this purpose. If the signal 
includes any distortion, this will be reproduced, possibly with 
unpleasant aural results. That is why,-for general requirements, 
we still recommend our standard 12 in. model T2. 


SPECIFICATION Write for fully descriptive Folder A. 108. 
FIDELITY Frequency Range : 40-15,000 c/s. Flux Density : 13,000 gauss. British Patent No. 451,754. 
Fundamental Resonance : 55 c/s. Total Flux: 145,000 maxwells. pany 
= Voice Coil Impedance : 15 ohms. Power Rating: 12 watts peak A.C. ther patents pending. 
tFFICIENCY - ,, Diameter: 14 ins. 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., LANCELOT ROAD, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. ‘Phone: Wembley 1200. Telegrams: ‘* Goodmans, Wembley 12 
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For CONNOISSEURS only 


We admit it is unbusinesslike of us te tell you 
confidentially tuat our new G P 12 is too goed 
for all but the connoisseur of recorded music. 
Nevertheless it is true. Used in cenjunctien 
with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 
of reproduction that real music-lovers have 
dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted 
with a permanent sapphire stylus which 
eliminates needle-change, the needle pressure 
is enly 4 os. and there is a pressure adjust- 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 
negligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase | 
Tax. The coupon belew will bring you the 4 
“ ACOS” Folder which describes and illus- ey 
trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up — 
as well as the remainder ef the ACOS range. ng 
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«oB Re uest with the new Collaro 
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skin carrying case. A.C. 
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BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR 


Batu | Ulwing 
The CONSOLE KC10 was designed for better 
listening in the home, to be used with radio receivers 
and gramophone amplifiers. It incorporates the 
K12/10 12 in. moving coil loudspeaker in an acousti- 
cally damped, totally enclosed cabinet of optimum 
dimensions. The walnut veneered cabinet is hand 
polished and fitted with an anodised aluminium grille 
to present an appearance in harmony with its excellent 
performance. 

















MODEL KC 10 


Price £21 (no purchase tax). Now in stock at 
your Vitavox wholesaler. 





VITAVOX LTD., WESTMORLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 8671 
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Count Basie, His Instrumentalists and 
Rhythm (Am. N.) 
*** Swingin’ the Blues (Count Basie, Eddie 
Durham) (Am. Victor D7-VB-886) 
**** Scar (Edna Alexander, Sidney Mitchell, 
Maceo Pinkard) (Am. Victor D7-VB- 


894) 
(H.M.V. Bgo691—~4s. 8d.) 


886—Basie (pno) with C. Q. Price (alto); Paul 
Gonzales (ten) ; Ronald Washington (bar) ; Emmett 
Berry (ipt); George Matthews (tmb) ; Fred Green 


(gtr); Walter Page (bass); Joe Jones (dms). May 
20th, 1947. 
894-—Basie (pno) with Gonzales (ten); Green 


(gty); Jones (dms). May 2\st, 1947. 


By way of a change from the usual full 
Basie band, these two performances present the 
Count with specially selected contingents from 
his aggregation. 

Swingin’ the Blues, written by Basie and his 
guitarist-trombonist Eddie Durham (a former 
member of the Jimmie Lunceford orchestra), 
was first recorded in 1938, by the complete 
Basie band. This time it is played by the 
Count heading an eight-piece combination, 
and is given a more restrained treatment. 

A soft riff from the reeds leads into a simple 
piano solo which, although rather stilted and 
dated in style, nevertheless has a certain appeal. 
Then we come to Paul Gonzales, the new tenor 
star on whose subdued, breathy playing I 
commented when reviewing Basie’s Bill’s Mill 
(H.M.V. Bg557) in July 1947, and whom I like 
more every time I hear him. A muted-trumpet 
chorus by Emmett Berry follows, and the side 
then ends as it began with the riff which, unless 
my memory is at fault, was first heard in Don 
Redman’s Hot and Anxious way back in the early 
*thirties. As riffs go, it is nothing to write home 
about, and the band does little to imbue it with 
that quality of drive which can make even a 
band riff sound worth while. 

Sugar, on the other hand, by just a quartet, 
will surprise those who may think that Count 
Basie’s repertoire is confined almost entirely 
to the blues in one form or another. 

Taking this delightful old melody at a slow 
tempo,heplays the most relaxed and melodically 
pleasing piano I have heard from him in many 
a long day. Paul Gonzales continues in the 
dreamy mood set by the Count, and between 
them they create a musical cameo that is 
delicately drawn and in every way delightful. 


Cole Trio (Am. N.) 
*** Farly Morning Blues (Nathaniel Cole) (Am. 
Decca 63599) 
*** Slow Down (Evans) (Am. Decca 93599) 
(Brunswick 03957—5s. 9d.) 


Too many recent issues by this ea 
combination have consisted mostly of : Nat 
“ King ’’ Cole’s singing, which, while it may 
have its nostalgic appeal, is not the sort of 
vocalising one has a right to expect from ‘one 
associated with a Trio originally renowned 
for its instrumental interpretations of the jazz 
idiom. So it is with pleasure that I am able to 
say that Early Merning Blues is a strictly instru- 
mental presentation, in fast blues tempo. 

The choruses are shared entirely between 
pianist Cole and guitarist Oscar Moore, whe, 
incidentally, has since been replaced by Irving 
Ashby. 

Although the employment of the traditional 
12-bar blues theme tends to limit the scope of 
players’ improvisations, both King Cole and 
Oscar Moore manage to construct fairly 
interesting choruses. But nothing much happens 
that hasn’t been done before, and too much 
wax is devoted to riff motifs, or repeated phrases. 

Slow Down, as the title implies, is a “‘ mood ”’ 
composition, and King Cole sings in easy vein 
to his own piano interjections. Little is heard of 
Oscar Moore, for he primarily helps along 
the lightly-swinging accompaniment. 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Eddie Condon and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Down Among the Sheltering Palms (Olman, 

Brockman) Decca W74031) 
(August 6th, 1947) 
** Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider (Leonard) (Am. 
Decca W74033) (August 6th, 1947) 
(Brunswick 03964—5s. gd.) 

Self-appointed king of a New York white 
jazz group known, because of its long associa- 
tion with Nick Rongetti’s well-known Green- 
wich Village jazz tavern, as the Nicksilanders, 
guitarist Eddie Condon periodically assembles 
his retinue of faithful followers in one or other 
of New York’s innumerable recording studios 
to make records of what he fanatically believes 
to be the only “ true jazz.’ 

These titles are the results of one such session 
held in the American Decca Studios just over 
a year ago. 

Sheltering Palms is a fast, vigorous enough 
sample of solos and collective improvisation, 
in the old-time jazz idiom, but as a whole is 
rather a curate’s egg. Solo honours, such as 
they are, go to the trombone (probably Jack 
Teagarden). The trumpet, who sounds like a 
cross between Wild Bill Davison and Max 
Kaminsky, gives the band a forceful lead. But 
the clarinet (? Pee-Wee Russell) has too 
distressing a tone to make any of his better 
points worth much consideration. 

The slow paced Ida is presented as a sequence 
of solos by, probably, Pee-Wee Russell (clarinet), 
Jack Teagarden (trombone) and the trumpet, 
with the ensemble playing out the side in a 
collective improvisation. Best of the somewhat 
uninspiring choruses is that by the trombone. 

To sum up, both records are typical examples 
of what may be expected when American 
stars of yesterday join up for a Chicago-style 
jam session. The music is undoubtedly repre- 
sentative of this old-style jazz, and while it is 
often neither as musicianly nor as imaginative 
as some might wish, at least it shows a good 
deal more technique and harmonic enterprise 
than certain records of the same kind of music 
which have recently been made here by such 
favourites of our younger Dixieland fans as 
Graeme Bell and his Australian Jazz Band and 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s band. 


Pete Daily and His Chicagoans (Am.) 
ae pow Rag (Pete Daily, Eddie Laguna) 
Am. Royal 188B) 

FO sar oh Strut (Billy Pierce, Henry Myers, 
Charles M. Schwab) (Am. Royal 
188A) 

(Parlophone R3141—4s. 8d.) 

Daily (cornet) with Rosey McHargue (clart); Bud 
Wilson (tmb) ; Don Owens (pmo); Dick Fisher (bjo) ; 
Joe Rushton (bass-sax); Country Washburn (tuba) ; 
** Sleepy ’’ Kaplan (dms). November 10th, 1945. 

When this record was privately issued in this 
country by the Jazz Appreciation Society of 
Newark, Notts, I thought it a fair example of 
Dixieland jazz as played to-day by those 
revival groups who still prefer this mode of 
musical expression. Whether or not you will 
want to buy it depends entirely on how you 
react to a form of jazz which is as beloved of 
one school of enthusiasts as it is sometimes 
detested by the other. 

Pete Daily is a cornettist in the Wild Bill 
Davison tradition who has lately made a name 
for himself on the West Coast. With some old 
buddies of the Chicago Jazz days—among 
them clarinettist Rosey McHargue, _bass- 


saxophonist Joe Rushton, bassist Country 
Washburn and drummer Sleepy Kaplan—Pete 
Daily formed a jazz band for recording pur- 
poses. On the afternoon of November roth, 
1945, this eight-piece combination visited a 
Hollywood recording studio to make four sides 
of the old-style jazz they loved for Eddie 
Laguna’s Sunset Records. These are two of the 
four sides made that day, and they show that 
the barfd was striving to recapture the feeling 
of the music that was popular in the ’twenties 
among Chicago jazzmen and jazz lovers. 

Sugarfoot Strut is a rousing tune, once recorded 
by the Bob Crosby Orchestra, which just suits 
this kind of group. After the inevitable first 
ensemble chorus come solos by McHargue 
(clarinet), Pete Daily (cornet), Joe Rushton 
(bass saxophone), Bud Wilson (trombone) and 
Don Owens (piano). Then the band comes in 
for a short ensemble to conclude the side with a 
‘tag’? ending, without which none of these 
Dixieland performances would be complete. 

Red Light Rag is what the title suggests—a 
raggy piece redolent of the “ red light” era of 
jazz. To further the barrelhouse effect of the 
number, a mandolin-piano (as used by Hoagy 
Carmichael on some of his records) has been 
pressed into service, and its honky-tonk tones 
set the pace for what is to follow. Don Owens 
takes a solo and several breaks on this instru- 
ment without creating anything very exciting, 
and there are solos by most of the front-line 
a of which the leader’s cornet is perhaps the 

est. 

A word must be said in favour of the semi- 
humorous, but swingy, contributions by Joe 
Rushton and his big bass sax. This player is 
undoubtedly the logical successor to Adrian 
Rollini as king of the instrument, and it is 
pleasantly amusing to hear his efforts on both 
sides of the disc. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**** Memphis Blues (W. C. Handy) (Am. 
Victor D6-VB-2127) 
Duke Ellington and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
**** Frankie and Johnnie (Trad.) (Am. Victor 
D5-VB-271) 
(H.M.V. Bo6g0—4s. 8d.) 


2127—Ellington (pno) with Johnny Hodges, 


Russell Procope (altos); Albert Sears (ten); Harry 
Carney (bar); Jimmy Hamilton (clart); James P. 
Jordan, Raymond Nance, Frances Williams, 


Shelton Hemphill, William ‘‘Cat’’ Anderson 
(tpts); Claude Jones, Lawrence Brown, Wilbur de 
Paris. (tmbs); Fred Guy (gir); Oscar Pettiford (bass); 
——- ‘* So onny ’’ Greer (dms). September 3rd, 

271—Ellington (fxo) with Alvin Raglin (bass) ; 
** Sonny ’’ Greer (dms). May 16th, 1945. 

Memphis Blues was recorded at a last-minute 
session arranged just before Ellington left 
Victor to go over to Musicraft. , 

Rushed as the session may have been, the 
band seems to have been well rehearsed, for this 
record of the well-known Handy blues sounds as 
polished as anything the Duke ever turned out. 

Taken all round the arrangement is not one 
of the Duke’s most imaginative. But the 
Ellington tone colours are pleasant and the 
exciting introduction by Hodge’s alto and 
** Cat’ Anderson’s later featured trumpet are 
vivid reliefs in an otherwise more languorous 
than exciting presentation. 

The traditional Frankie and Johnnie is presented 
as a piano solo with just bass and drums by 
way of accompaniment. 

In between fast opening and closing move- 
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ments, in which he features a style very reminis- 
cent of Fats Waller, the Duke changes to the 
slower measure which has always been his 
favourite for piano solos. His effective im- 
provisation is marked by a well defined beat 
and the whole record shows that our Mr. 
Ellington knows how to produce music that has 
character and interest. 


Louis Jordan and His Tympany Five (Am. 
N.) 
*** Salt Pork, West Virginia (Moore, Tennyson) 
(Am. Decca 72979) (July 16th, 1945) 
**** Reconversion Blues (Moore, Graham) (Am. 
Decca W73082) (October 15th, 1945) 
(Brunswick 03956—5s. 9d.) 


Once again Negro altoist and singer Louis 
Jordan comes up with two novelty blues titles 
which further establish him as one of éo-day’s 
finest and most — exponents of small- 
band ‘** jump’’ mus 

The amusingly titled Salt Pork, West Virginia 
is a species of blues in boogie-woogie rhythm 
in which the irrepressible Louis exhorts a 
character named McNeil not to deter him from 
his avowed object of visiting a girl friend in 
Salt Pork, West Virginia. This intriguing little 
ditty sung by Louis in his gravel-voiced style, is 
helped on its way by pungent interpolations by 
muted trumpet against a driving rhythmical 
background. There are also catchy solos by 
electric plectrum guitar, tenor saxophone and 
Louis’s own alto. 

In slower tempo, Reconversion Blues is more in 
the traditional blues idiom, with Louis employ- 
ing the falsetto device so beloved of the more 
down-to-earth American Negro blues shouters. 
The song gives Louis’s personal viewpoint on 
the transition from wartime rationing to 
(American !) peacetime plenty, and his delivery 
of the typical blues lyrics again reveals his 
innate sense of humour and rhythmical feeling. 
This side is nearly all vocal, but the band does 
all that is required of it in the way of providing 
a perfect foil for the vocal artistry of its in- 
imitable leader. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am 
Mixed) 
** After You've Gone (Creamer, Layton) (Am. 
Columbia CO30605) 
Gene Krupa Jazz Trio (Am.) 
**** Dark Eyes (Trad.) (Am. Columbia 
HCO1292) 
(Columbia DB2454—4s. 8d.) 
30605—Krupa (dms) with Walter Bates, Sam 
Musiker, Musky Ruffo, Clinton Neagley (reeds) ; 


Roy Eldridge, Norman Murphy, Torg Halten, 
Graham Young (‘jts); John Grassi, Babe Wagner, 


Jas Kelliher (tmbs); Bob Kitsis (pno); Remo 
Biondi (gir); Biddy Bastien (bass). June 5th, 1941. 

1292—Krupa with Charlie Ventura (ten); Teddy 
Napoleon (fo). March 8th, 1945. 


This record of the traditional Russian air 
Dark Eyes (also known as Black Eyes) by a 
contingent of the full Gene Krupa orchestra of 
1941, is mainly a showcase for tenor saxophonist 
Charlie Ventura. 

More recently Ventura has come into prom- 
inence as a band leader in his own right. He 
led his quintet at the “ Three Deuces ’’—one of 
those night haunts which abound in New York’s 
52nd Street, colloquially known to jazz fans 
and musicians as Swing Alley. In the quintet 
he had such notabilities as trombonist Bill 
Harris, pianist-arranger Ralph Burns and 
drummer Dave Tough, all three of whom will 
be remembered from Woody Herman’s famous 
1945 orchestra. 

Before his incursions into band-leading, 
Ventura had long been one of the mainstays of 
a band led by ex-Benny Goodman drummer 
Gene Krupa, whom Ventura joined in 194! 
and with whom he remained (except for a 
short period with Teddy Powell’s band) until 
the winter of 1946. 
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Such records as have been released here 
featuring Ventura (notably J Surrender Dear 
and C. V. Jump, by the Charlie Ventura Sextet, 
Parlophone R3090, reviewed last March) have 
not been entirely satisfying, and this Krupa 
Trio performance gives a better.chance to learn 
how good he.can be. 

After a rather rambling introduction which 
appears to have been designed mainly as a 
vehicle for Mr. Krupa’s swingy but over- 
prominent drumming, Ventura makes a 
forceful entry which immediately brings the 
record to life. Later the side shows Ventura 
as second to none when it comes to fluent 
improvisation allied to biting tone and incisive 
attack in a hot rhapsodic style to which the 
harmonic structure of Dark Eyes is well suited. 
It is a pity that Ted Napoleon’s piano solo is 
rather lacking in inspiration and that the coda 
should have been so unnecessarily complicated 
and “ busy.’ These shortcomings and Krupa’s 
aforementioned introduction do nothing to 
improve an otherwise good record. 

In After You've Gone, by the full band, a lack 
of musical taste and a ridiculously fast tempo 
mar what might have been a desirable addition 
to the very fair number of better Krupa record- 
ings already released here on Columbia. 

Featuring in the side is Roy “Little Jazz” 
Eldridge. As demonstrations of trumpet 
technique his presentations are breathtaking. 
But even though they are wonderful examples 
of instrumental command and non-stop in- 
ventiveness they leave a great deal to be desired 
on the grounds of good taste, and will appeal 
mainly to those who fail to realise that ex- 
hibitionism usually conceals more artistry than 
it reveals. 


Howard McGhee Sextet (Am. Mixed) 
*** Hich Wind in Hollywood (Howard 
McGhee) (Am. Royal 213A) 
Charlie Parker’s New Stars (Am. Mixed) 
**** Stupendous (Howard McGhee) (Am. Royal 
214B) 
(Parlophone R3142—4s. 8d.) 
213A—-McGhee (tpt) with Teddy Edwards (ten) ; 
Michael ‘* Dodo ’’ Marmarosa (pno) ; Arv Garrison 
(gtr); Dingbad Kesterton (bass); Roy Porter (dms). 
February 27th, 1947. 

214B—Parker (alto) with Wardell Gray (ten); 
Howard McGhee (ijt); ‘* Dodo’’ Marmarosa 
(pno); Barney Kessel (gir); ‘* Red ’’ Callender 
(bass); Don Lamond (dms). February 27th, 1947. 

These two records are re-bop. 

The popularly accepted king of this latest 
American swing mode is, of course, Dizzy 
Gillespie, and he is not likely to lose his crown 
to Howard McGhee. 

Not that McGhee is not a good re-bop 
trumpet player. But for all his fast technique 
and understanding of the bop idiom, he just 
lacks that incisive delivery which gives to 
Gillespie’s even more involved phrases a certain 
definiteness of purpose. 

Also his High Wind in Hollywood is not exactly 
what one could call a prepossessing composi- 
tion. One does not expect to find bath-tub 
whistler’s melody in re-bop. But this piece 
seems to have been designed merely as an 
advanced exercise in bop, and exercises don’t 
make for much in the way of melody in any 
circumstances. The best parts of the side are 
Dodo Marmarosa’s piano solo and Arv 
Garrison’s guitar chorus. 

One to whom Gillespie may, however, have 
to cede his throne is alto saxophonist Charlie 
Parker—that is if he has not already done so. 
For although Parker is not yet well known here 
because we have had so few records featuring 
him, in America he is recognised as one of the 
greatest of all bop exponents. 

As you will realise when you hear Stupendous, 
Parker has not only a phenomenal technique 
and, what is less usual in re-bop players, a 
very pleasing tone, but also the knack of 
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constructing phrases which are as original 
and ingenious as Gillespie’s, and played with 
a Clarity of phrasing that makes them seem 
much more lurid. 

Also, as regards tune, treatment and per- 
formance, Stupendous is a cut above High Wind. 
There is comparative simplicity in the tune 
and a cleanliness in the playing that make the 
record seem more comprehensible, more 
obvious, and that is all to the good in these 
days when each succeeding jazz trend seems 
to depend on an ever more involved procedure. 


Andre Previn Trio (Am.) 
*** Main Stem (Duke Fllington) (Am. Royal 


194B) _ 
*** Take the “A’’ Train (Billy Strayhorn) 
(Am. Royal 193B) 
(Parlophone R3143—4s. 8d.) 


Previn (pmo) with Irving Ashby (gtr) ; 
Callender (bass). March 25th, 1946. 

This being his first record to be issued here, 
Andre Previn, 19-year-old German-born pianist, 
will be a new name to most British jazz en- 
thusiasts. 

Trained in the classical tradition during his 
boyhood, Andre took to jazz when he heard a 
record by blind pianist Art Tatum. From then 
on, he worked to attain mastery of a delicate 
style of piano-playing that owes something to 
Tatum, something to Teddy Wilson and a little 
to Duke Ellington. Previn, who is as promising 
in the fields of composing and orchestrating 
as he is in the realms of jazz performance, is a 
young man with a belief in melodic jazz. By 
that is not meant “‘ sweet ”’ jazz, but jazz which 
combines melodic appeal with a strong beat. 
It is Duke Ellington whom Andre most admires 
as a jazz composer, because, as he says, “‘ Duke 
never sacrifices the melodic aspect of jazz for 
the purely rhythmic.” 

In this month’s release, Andre Previn is 
introduced, appropriately enough, with two 
highly individual versions of famous tunes 
associated with the Ellington Orchestra: 
Main Stem, an Ellington composition, which has 
already appeared in England on record by the 
Duke himself (H.M.V. Bg386), and Take the 
‘*A”’Train, the band’s theme tune, which is 
from the pen of Duke’s protegé Billy Strayhorn, 
for whom Andre Previn has an admiration 
almost equal to that which he feels for Duke. 
This number, too, has been released here as a 
band side (H.M.V. Bg235). 

The Trio consists of Previn on piano, accom- 
panied by Irving Ashby (guitar) and Red 
Callender (bass). Ashby is the well-known 
Negro guitarist who replaced Oscar Moore in 
the King Cole Trio. He is a player with ideas 
and the technique to carry them out, and he 
is heard to advantage on this record. But it is 
a pity that a man who can display such melodic 
inventiveness should be guilty of copying a 
phrase from a recorded performance of that 
great coloured guitarist, the late Charlie 
Christian. For those who are interested, the 
phrase occurs in Main Stem, early in the third 
of the three twelve-bar choruses which Ashby 
takes solo. 

For the rest, this side is a collection of riffs 
adequately played by the Trio in the ensemble 
passages and enlivened by the solo work of 
Previn and Ashby. 

The “A”? Train arrangement, by Andre 
Previn, departs considerably from the Strayhorn 
original, as regards both atmosphere and chord 
structure. The chord alterations have given the 
piece a fresh flavour, but I am afraid that the 
old familiar ‘‘A’’ Train is no more. Billy 
Strayhorn wrote his piece during his frequent 
rides Uptown on the famous Harlem subway 
train after which the number is titled. Previn’s 
interpretation is altogether too smooth an 
affair to tie-up with one’s picture of the New 


“Red ’’ 
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York underground. However, once again 
there is plenty of the leader’s clever drawing- 
room piano and some bright team-work from 
the Trio. 

My conclusion from this first Previn release 
is that while he has talent and tremendous 
technique, he just lacks the distinctiveness 
that makes a Wilson, a Cole or a Tatum. 


Sarah Vaughan— Vocalist (Am. N.) 
** Don’t Blame Me (Dorothy Fields, Jimmy 
McHugh) (Am. Musicraft 5873) 
*#** What a Difference a Day Made (Adams, 
Grever) (Am. Musicraft 6069) 
(Parlophone R3130—4s. 8d.) 
5873—Acc. by George Treadwell directing Rupert 
Cole, ‘* Scaby ’’ Browne (altos); Albert Johnson, 
Lowell Hastings (tens); Eddy Deverteuill (bar) ; 
Ermett Perry, Roger Jones, Hal Mitchell, Jessie 
Drakes (tjts); Edward Burke, Dickie Harris, 
Donald Cole (tmbs); Jimmy Jones (pmo); Alfred 
McKibbon (bass); J.C. Heard (dms). July 2nd, 1947. 
6069—Acc. by Jimmy Jones (pno); Kenny Clarke 
(gtr) ; Alfred McKibbon (bass); John E. Collins 
(dms). December 29th, 1947. 
*** The One I Love Belongs To Somebody Else 
(Jones, Kahn) (Am. Musicraft 5956) 
* Nature Boy (Eden Ahbez) (Am. Musicraft 
6082) 
Parlophone R3123—4s. 8d. 
5956—Acc. by Ted Dale directing Sylvan Shulman, 
David Novales, Paul Gershmam, Julius Brand, 
Charles Jaffa, Samuel Rand (v/ns); Leon Frengut 


(viola); Alan Shulman (’cel) ; John M. Fulton 
(fit); Sam Musifer (clart) ; Morris Speinson (french 
horn) ; Reinhardt Elster (harp); Nicholas Tagg 
(pno); Anthony Mottola, Al Casamenti (girs) ; 


Mack Shopnick (bass); William Cole (dms). 
ber 8th, 1947. 

6082——Vocal ace. by Elizabeth L. Mulliner, Ruth D. 
Reynolds, Marjorie Bullard Miller, Miriam Nort- 
man, Carter Farriss, James Balliter, Rudy 
Williams, John Wesley Neher 
(vocalists). 


Novem- 


Frank Raye, 
April 8th, 1948. 
In Don’t Blame Me Miss Vaughan not only 
overdoes that twisting of phrases which is such 
an intriguing feature of her singing when 
used with discretion, but also often sounds as 
though she were not quite sure herself of where 
some of the unexpected notes she picks on were 
going to land her. And to make matters worse, 
even when she is singing well, the effusive big 
band accompaniment no more helps to make 
clear what she is driving at than it would be 
suitable to her in any circumstances. 

Nature Boy is even worse. Except for a lapse 
when she makes a ridiculous attempt to get 
“character”? in the words ‘a little shy,”’ 
Sarah sings well enough. But this title was 
recorded during the still in force ban by the 
American Musicians’ Union on gramophone 
recording, so a vocal group was used to provide 
the accompaniment. It sounds like an eistedd- 
fod choir decked out for a Hollywood film, and 
is even less in keeping with Sarah than George 
Treadwell’s band is in Don’t Blame Me. 

As far as Sarah is concerned The One I Love 
is a much better record. But here again the 
arrangement, for the strings and woodwind 
accompanying band, suit neither her essentially 

“‘advanced”’ style nor the tone colour of the band. 

On the face of it, it may seem that Sarah 
herself is to blame for her own shortcomings if 
not also for those of the accompaniments. But 
I am inclined to blame the recording company 
officials for having given her accompaniments 
which at the best are so hopelessly out of 
character with her particular style that they 
may well have put her off her stroke. 

Anyhow, it is significant that Sarah sings 
best in What a Difference a Day Made, in which 
the accompaniment is by a small swing band 
which is not only excellent in itself but aiso 
much more in keeping with Miss Vaughan’s 
highly personal and imaginative outlook on 
swing. Taken all round the record is almost 
as good as Sarah’s best issued here to date, 
Loverman (Parlophone 3077) and that is saying 
plenty. 
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DELETIONS 


By F. F. CLOUGH 


Details of the Annual deletions shortly to be 
made from the catalogues of the E.M.I. (Hayes) 
group of companies are now available, and we 
will publish next month the list in the usual 
form. We do not cover Jazz and Swing 
records in these lists, so would advise those 
who are interested in preserving past issues 
before they are withdrawn, to consult the 
numerical lists which should be in dealers’ 
hands, as the deletions in this department, as 
also in that of Folk Dance, seem particularly 
heavy this year. We shall again indicate in 
the list those recordings which deserve special 
attention from collectors on account of their 
being the only recordings at present available 
for purchase from English manufacturers. 
This year there is a fairly high proportion of 
such items, and we would like to draw special 
attention to certain aspects of the list. 

A very regrettable feature, and one which is 
most surprising in view of the recent and 
continuing efforts of the British Council to 
make available representative recordings of the 
works of British composers, is the wholesale 
slaughter inflicted on British music. Among 
the moderns, we hardly expected to find such 
a well-received set as Boult’s recording of Bliss’ 
Music for Strings among the doomed; _ there 
seems no reason to expect a new recording of 
this work, in view of the general excellence of 
the existing one, and therefore it would seem 
advisable to secure it before it is too late. This 
also applies to the Moeran Trio, the Ferguson 
Piano works, and the Heming Threnody. 
Deplorable as it is, the deletion of a number of 
worthy recordings of English songs is less 
surprising, as we recall the same fate befalling 
others of the same class on frequent past 
occasions. In fact, there will after this year be 
few remaining representatives in this depart- 
ment in the Hayes Catalogues. Not only do 
the moderns go ; there are too many examples 
of earlier British music also—from Arne, 
Greene, and Boyce, down to Stanford and 
Coleridge-Taylor ; again almost a total clear- 
ance. No doubt some of these works may be 
re-recorded if some enthusiastic artist can 
persuade the companies to do them ; but their 
deletion seems to demonstrate again what has 
so long and so often been deplored, that the 
market for records of our own music is extremely 
limited and their production frequently un- 
profitable. The long life of the old recording 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast 
may however be a pointer to the possibility of 
a new recording of this work, which has its 
own very individual appeal. The support of 
the British Council is so valuable in securing 
the recording of “‘ uncommercial ’’ works that 
it seems a pity that their energies could not 
have been directed towards the preservation of 
some of these existing recordings. On a different 
plane, the same can be said of the three complete 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas to appear in the 
lists. Ruddigore and Princess Ida were the last of 


these operas to be recorded electrically (apart © 


from the re-recorded Mikado) and benefit from 
an improved recording technique in con- 
sequence, though some of the more famous 
names are missing from the casts. These two 
works have not been as constantly before the 
public in the D’Oyly Carte repertory as their 
more familiar companions, but their preserva- 
tion in recorded form seems all the more urgent 
on that account. Trial by Jury is a different 
case; it is a poor recording by modern 
standards, but the work is a perfect subject for 
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the gramophone in view of the absence of 
spoken dialogue, and is far better known, at 
any rate to supporters of Amateur Operatic 
Societies. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if a new recording of this were to appear at 
some future date. <A further pointer in the 
vocal section is towards the number of Handel 
arias included; those from Messiah were 
perhaps to be expected in view of the new 
complete recording, though frequently the old 
are more conveniently coupled ; others however 
are unique and worth considering for preserva- 
tion. (The remark as to Messiah also applies 
mutatis mutandis to Elijah.) A _ particularly 
regrettable feature is the complete withdrawal 
of Walter Widdop’s recordings, apart from the 
Bach Mass in B minor, and those of Arthur Fear. 


Passing on to foreign operas, the presence of 
a number of complete French and _ Italian 
recordings will be remarked. Among these, 
the outstanding item is the complete Norma, 
as it appears most unlikely that a new recording 
of this will be forthcoming within the forseeable 
future ; it should however be pointed out that 
some recent operatic (and other) withdrawals 
have been re-issued shortly afterwards in the 
Export and Special Order lists. Whether the 
recent transfer of the Parlophone affiliation in 
Italy, from the C.E.T.R.A. Company, who 
made this Norma, to the Italian. Odeon 
Company, will render this course impossible in 
the present case remains to be seen. The other 
noteworthy Italian complete opera recording 
down for deletion is Verdi’s Falstaff, though 
here the prospect of a replacement seems 
considerably more hopeful, in view of the 
opera’s vitality. The other Italian operas 
have already been replaced by more modern 
recordings or else an alternative still remains. 
As for Faust, rumour (coupled with the name of 
Sir Thomas Beecham) has it that a new complete 
recording in French is in course of preparation, 
and patience would seem to be the best counsel 
here ; the same is probably true of Carmen. 
There are signs of a slump in “ Opera in 
English,’ with the withdrawal of a number of 
quite adequate (for addicts) recent recordings. 

In Chamber music, apart from the Moeran 
already mentioned, a remarkable feature is the 
withdrawal of the two Beethoven quartets, one 
the only version available, and the other the only 
really satisfactory version, as the Loewenguth re- 
cording of the F major work is far from successful. 
There are, however, American. recordings of 
these works which may be under consideration 
for early release—it is profoundly to be hoped 
so The Brahms’ Horn Trio seems a likely 
re-issue also. Another item to consider is the 
Schumann Romances Op. 94 in their oboe 
version, which it seems unlikely will see a new 
recording, at least for some time to come, and even 
then the artistry of Leon Goossens will not easily 
be rivalled. The Arensky Trio is also a very 
unlikely candidate for re-recording. ‘There are 
also a number of out-of-the-way piano record- 
ings in this category, but mainly of interest to 
the specialist rather than the general music- 
lover. 


Among the orchestral items, attention should 
be paid above all to the Dvorak works, 
particularly to the D major Symphony in its 
authentic reading. There are a few short items 
which should not be overlooked, such as the 
Bax Overture to a Picaresque Comedy, the J. C. Bach 
Sinfonia in B flat, the delightfully fresh and well- 
recorded Alfvén work (which may well continue 
to be available under its original Z numbers), 
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the cheerful if unimportant Mozart German 
Dances, and Walton’s Scapino, if the poor 
American recording can be endured. But 
largely this section and a certain number of 
solo discs are important from the artist’s angle, 
and for authoritative or composer’s interpre- 
tations. There is the usual crop of Elgar’s own 
recordings, above all his Falstaff, outmoded 
technically but of inestimable historical value 
(shall we ever see a re-issue of the whole series 
of his recordings, for the sake of posterity ?) ; 
a number of Harty’s and Weingartner’s record- 
ings, memorials of great figures now passed on ; 
the former incomparable in his Berlioz readings, 
the latter in Liszt and Wagner. Prokofiev’s 
own recording comes into this category too, 
and perhaps also largely his two Violin Con- 
certos ; we notice further Huberman’s Beet- 
hoven Concerto and the Ravel piano Concerto 
by Marguerite Long, but we learn of a new 
recording awaiting issue of the latter by 
Bernstein and The Philharmonia Orchestra 
on H.M.V. We find that another of Egon 
Petri’s few remaining recordings is to go, and 
Rachmaninov and Flesch are other notable 
figures whose performances are of historical 
value for preservation. The three Toscanini 
recordings might also be mentioned, though 
the recorded quality is not all it might be. 

Of other recordings in the standard orchestral 
repertory little need be said, though many may 
wish to preserve the readings of some favourite 
orchestra or conductor. Harty’s recording of 
parts of the Mozart Divertimento is worthy of 
preservation in the present absence of a more 
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modern recording. This applies also to the 
two Mozart Concertos, though replacements 
should come some day. The Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven can be passed by without a qualm, 
as in addition to the possible issue of a new 
American version, we have this month the 
new Vienna version on Columbia. The 
Bizet Symphony need not be mourned, in 
view of the vastly better Decca recording, 
though no doubt Hayes will not be far behind 
in replacing this work, which has gained such 
popularity for its gaiety and charm. 

One final aspect should be noted—the large 
selection of ballet music which figures in the 
list. _Presumably the reason is that the ballets 
in question belong to the pre-war repertory 
and are largely unknown to the present genera- 
tion of balletomanes, with consequent influence 
upon sales. Some also are indifferently good 
technically, though none can really be called 
bad. However, those who incline to the 
preservation of music of this genre should not 
miss the witty and satirical Triumph of Neptune, 
or the even more entertaining, and excellently 
recorded, Cotillon, of Chabrier. The Gluck- 
Mottl suite is a coarse American recording and 
hardly to be recommended, and the Johann 
Strauss Beau Danube lacks at times the Viennese 
vivacity which lends zest to his music. Probably 
the existence in the U.S.A. of a new recorded 
ballet on Strauss melodies Graduation Ball, with 
the benefit of latest recording techniques, may 
also have influenced the decision to withdraw 
this present item. The list will be published 
next month. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25 Museum Street, W.C. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it will 
not be possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society will be 
published, and we will .gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries 
should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, IMPINGTON AND DISTRICT 
MUSIC SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., F. C. L. Richardson, 
25 Park Lane, Histon, Cambridge. Meetings monthly 
on Thursdays at 7.30 p.m. in Impinzton Village 
College. New members and visitors welcome. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., Mr. D. R. Persson, Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. Meetings Monday, October 11th 
onwards as advertised. 

CHISLEHURST GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 

Sec., A. F. Boyd, 40 Belmont Lane, Chislehurst, 
Kent. Meetings in Fublic Library on alternate 
ee commencing October 5th. New members 
invited. 
‘ DUDLEY RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY.—Chair- 
man, E. L. Graham, Hon. Sec., A. H. Pugh, 68 
Friory Road, Dudley. Hon. Treasurer, Miss B. 
Jennings. Full details from Secretary. 

EALING GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. de Dombal, 5 Montpelier Road, Ealing, W.5. 
Meetings fortnightly at 8 p.m. in Windsor Memorial 
Hall, Ealing Broadway. Details from Secretary. 
New members welcome. 

HORNSEY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec.. 
Mr. W. B. Stevenson, Central Library, Tottenham 
Lane, N.8. Meetings at Central Library, Totten- 
ham Lane, alternate Thursdays, at 8 p.m, New mem- 
bers welcome. 

THE LEICESTER GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY .— 
Hon. Sec., C. Rowe, 20 Brading Road, Leicester. 
Meetings A aF.. Monday evenings commencing 
October 4th at 7.30 p.m. ew members welcome. 

PAISLEY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., 
Mr. J. A. Gibson, 39 Strathmore Avenue, Ralston. 
Meetings alternate Sundays from October 3rd, 1948, 
to March 20th, 1949, in the Gents’ Chorus Room, 
Paisley Town Hall, at 7 p.m. New members wel- 
come. Syllabus on application. 

FERTH AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., A. Smith, 66 Glasgow 
Road, Perth. Meetings fortnightly commencing 
October 5th at Albyn Club. 

POTTERS BAR GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., Miss Allen, 72 Mount Grace Road, Potters 
Bar. Meetinzs every Thursday evening at 7.45 
p.m. at Farkfield Hall, The Walk, Potters Bar. New 
members welcome 

WORTHING MUSIC LOVERS. —Hon, Sec., Miss 
Puttick, 35 Twitten Way, Worthing. Meetings at 
Court Room, Stoke Abbot Road, alternate Tues- 
days, commencing October 5th at 7.45 p.m. 


SHEFFIELD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Formerly 
known as the Nelson House Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Miss M. Long, 52 Whirlowdale Road, 
Sheffield, 7. Details of iettines from the Secre- 
tary. New members welcome. 

SOUTHWICK RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY.— 
Hon. Sec., Mr. L. Smith, 54 The Crescent, South- 
wick, Sussex. Meetings every alternate Friday at 
7.30 in the Community Centre, The Homestead, 
Southwick Street, Southwick, Sussex. New members 
are cordially invited. 

THE PHOENIX GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Fort- 
nightly meetings held Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., at Gren- 
ville Café, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 3. Enquiries 
to Hon. Sec., Miss J. Gillespie, 4 Longesett Avenue, 
Liverpool 19. 

WORTHING GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon, 
Sec., Mr. John Walker, 76 Ardingiy Drive, Goring- 
by-Sea, Worthing. Meetings every Friday during 
winter months at 7 p.m. at New Cultural Centre, 
Union Flace, Worthing, 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a Box number is 
used an extra lis. 6d. should be added to tne cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posted to ‘‘ Office’’ address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


FOR SALE 


ACOS GP12 PICK-UP, perfect condition, £4 12s. 
—Webster, 74 Stanford Avenue, Brighton. 

AFFRE, Aumonier, Belhomme, Vaguet, etc. (seven 
Pathé centre start); offers?—Details from Box. 3445. 

A FINE COLLECTION of over 500 records, mainly 
major works, also ‘* Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘ Boheme’”’ and 
‘*The Rape,’’ fibred; reasonable prices.—’Phone STE 
1098 after 7.30 p.m. 

A LARGE SELECTION of jazz and swing records 
for sale and exchange; many fcreign labels; s.a.e. 
for details.—Millar, 44 Montefiore Avenue, Ramsgate, 
Kent. 























AMER.CAN COLLECTORS.—Eleven thousand dif- 
ferent vocal operatic, acoustical and electrical Discs. 
160 Record Catalogues.—Prescott, 3045 Jackson Street, 
San Francisco 15, California. 


AMPLIFIER, 15 watt, new, £21, sell £15; Arm- 
chair tone control unit, and pre-stage twin input, 
am scratch filter, £12; pair £25.—Box 

oO 49 


ANTIQUE.—Genuine Thomas A. Edison home 
phonograph, perfect condition, complete with diamond 
4-minute reproducer, sapphire 2 and 4-minute repro- 
ducer, recorder, 48 blue amberol cylinders, 33 wax 
cylinders; what offers? Inspection invited any week- 
day after 6 p.m.—Woodbury, 57 Alexandria Road, 

Ealing, London. W.13. 
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AS NEW.—Mahler, First, Mitropulos, 90s.; Saint- 
Saens, Concertos, ‘Cello, ‘Piatigorsky, 25s.; Second 
Piano, Lympany, 13s. 6d.; Beethoven, Symphonies 
Weingartner, Fifth, 15s.; Seventh, 27s. 6d.; Fifth 
Concerto, Gieseking, 27s. 6d.; Dvorak, Third, 20s.; 
Strauss, ‘‘ Metamorphosen,”’ 25s.; Franck, Third 
Chorale, Germani, 9s.; Holst, ‘‘ Perfect Fool,’’ 9s.; 
Berlioz, ‘‘ Fantastique,’’ Walter, 33s.; Brahms, Con- 
certos, First, Backhaus, 27s. 6d.; Second, Schnabel, 
33s.; Scores, including Mahler ~ Wayfarer “. 
‘‘Gramophones,”’ all 1947, lot 10s. 6d.—40 Fairway, 
Mill Hill, London. MIL 3310 

ASTRA STANDARD AMPLIFIER with 12 in. 
Vitavox speaker, Connoisseur pick-up in cabinet, 
£28.—Bishop, 27 Wiverton Road, S.E.26 (2 mins. 
Fenze East Station). 

AUTO-CHANGE COLLARO RECORD PLAYER.— 
As new, £28.—M. Triefus, 27 Orchard Court, 
London, W.1. 

















“AUTO-RADIOGRAM (table model), H.M.V. No. 
1604; plays 10 records; 10 or 12 in.; new last year; 
perfect condition; £40.—Box No. 06. 





BACH 3rd Brandenburg (Busch), 6s. 6d.; Beethoven 


5th (Weingartner), £1; Iolanthe (D6 632/41 Album), 
£4 10s.; Gershwin Concerto (Bargy), £1; Rhapsody 
in Blue (Levant), 10s.; Nocturne E Flat (Mischa 
Elman), 8s. 6d.; Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark (Galli- 
Curci), 6s. 6d.; all fibred.—Box No. 3279. 





BACH MASS, £3; Beethoven Concertos, Sym- 


phonies, 5s. record; Traviata (Scala) 45s., many 
others, Brahms, Chopin, Wagner, Tchaikovsky; 
collect Harrow area.—Box No. 3324. 





BANTOCK.—Exceptionally good London Promen- 
ade Orchestra record nzs: Celtic Sym. (strings) 
19s. 1d.; ‘‘ Fairy Gold”’ incidtl. music, 5s. 63d.; 
Four Chinese Landscapes, 19s. 1d.; ‘‘ The Frogs ”’ 
overture, 9s. 63d. Hebridean Sea Poems, 19s. _14.; 
Two Heroique Ballads, 9s. 63d.; Bridgewater Piano 
Concerto, 19s. 14d.; Holbrooke Piano Concerto, 
38s. 2d. Send for list.—Neil, 117 Wentworth Road, 
N.W.11. 





BEETHOVEN: ‘‘ Harp ’’ (Lener), 40s.; 5 ‘* Emperor ”” 
(Gieseking) 27s. 6d.. Mozart: ‘“ nt’’ (Phil- 
harmonia), 10s. 6d.; Clarinet Concerto “(eel = S 4 
Schubert: ‘6th Symphony (Beecham), 18s. 6d 
and Maiden’’ (Philharmonia), 13s. 6d.; atten, 
K1088/9 9s.; all. fibred.—Box No. 3231. 
~ BEETHOVEN “CHORAL” (Stokowski),  fibred 
twice only, perfect, 45s.—Pulham, 160 Fulbridge Road, 
Peterborough. 


BEETHOVEN ‘ PASTORAL ” (Walter, Phila- 
delphia), 30s.; Brahms Third (Beinum), 24s.; 
Debussy ‘‘ Nocturnes’’ (Coppola), 18s.; Sibelius 
Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 24s.—Davies, ‘‘ Criffel,’’ 
Ham Lane, Stourbridge. 

BEAU DECCA GRAMOPHONE.—As new, hardly 
used, cost £129 recently; amy reasonable offer 
accepted. —Parkinson, 62 Gatley Road, Cheadle, 
Cheshire, 


BOTH MUZIO ALBUMS, new, 10 gns.; also many 
other vocals: state wants.—Box No. 3468. 


BRANDENBURG’S 1-6 COMPLETE; Busch Players 
(auto), £4 15s. or offer; also Beethoven 1, 2, 8 
(autos); vocals:. Wanted, ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarusthra,”’ 
Boston.—Clarke, 129 Sutton Road, Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 
Notts. 


BRAND NEW CONDITION Decola radiogram 
(January, 1948), virtually unused; cost over £200; 
best offer over '£150.—Box No. 7785 


BRITAIN D5/8 AMPLIFIER with speaker, £10; 
pick-ups, Rothermel Senior £ Goldring light- 
weight £2; fibred Brahms First (Walter), 25s.; 
Beethoven’s Eighth (Weingartner), 15s.; Grieg Con- 
certo (Backhaus), 15s.—Box No. 3323. 


CHAMBER AND ORCHESTRAL SETS, mainly 
deletions: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
etc.; albums available; other records, including col- 
lectors’ vocals; reasonable prices.—Box No. 3454. 

COLLARO DE LUXE MICROGRAM, new, £20; 
callers only.—73 Westminster Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, 

COLLARO MAGNETIC PICK-UP.—Complete ag 
automatic stop mechanism (unused), £2 : 
mahogany cabinet for table radiogram, 20 in. x 114 a - 
height 14 in., £4.—Box No. 3435. 

COLLARO MICROGRAM.—Standard model, A.C. 
mains; excellent condition; 15 gns.; London and 
Brighton districts ——Box No. 3356. 


















































COLLECTORS’ DISCS.—Bestinn (autographed), Culp 
accompanied Debussy himself, Butt, Martinelli, 
Sammarco; cash offers.—20 Aberdour Road, Good-’ 
mayes, Ilford. 

COLUMBIA PORTABLE.—Fitted Collaro pick-up. 
Thomas, 58 Westbourne Park Road, 
London, W.2. 

CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY, Vols. 1-5 (Newmark), 
.20s.; also Pamphonic speaker as new, £5 or offers.— 
Osborn, 7 High Street, Windsor 

DECCA LIGHTWEIGHT PICK-UP, new, offers? 
Medtner Soc., Vol. 1. played once, £2.—Box No. 3953. 


‘** DECCALIAN ”’ for sale; little used condition; 
perfect, £25.—Box No, 3354. —_— 

DECCALIAN RECORD PLAYER for sale, new; 
£30.—T. W. Gee, Brasenose College, Oxford. 























DECOLA RADIOGRAM in oak for sale; cost over 
£275 and is in perfect condition in every way; best 
offer over £220; Cheshire area.—Box No, 3470. 
Vaughan Williams, White House, Sileby, Lough- 
borough, Leics., or ’Phone Sileby 288. 

DECOLA FOR SALE.—Fitted radio; condition per- 
fect; walnut and maple cabinet; cost £275; best 
offer over £220; Cheshire area. —Box No. 3470. 











DUKAS, “ Peri,’’ 30s.; Nielsen, Clarinet Concerto, 
30s.; Home and Foreign Catalogues, Books, many 
sinzle records.—Box No. 3408. 
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DVORAK ’CELLO CONCERTO (Cassado, Tele- 
funken), with album, 50s.; Mozart K428 (Prisca), 
16s.; Strauss, Feuersnot, Love Scene (Krauss), 6s.— 
Box No. 

E.M.G. ELECTRIC REPRODUCER with separate 
speaker on baffle; DP2 pick-up; handsome walnut 
case; seen Chelsea, £50.—Box No. 2769. 

E.M.G. GRAMOPHONE, Mark XB, electric motor, 
excellent condition, offers? —84a Broadway, Tol- 
worth, Surrey. 








E.M.G. GRAMOPHONE, spring motor, £15; offers 
considered.—Reynolds, 18 Goodmayes Avenue, Ilford, 

sex. 

E.M.G. MARK IX.—Oak, Garrard electric motor, 
2 soundboxes (1 Expert); guaranteed perfect; acces- 
sories; also Cosmochord and Crystaltone pick-ups, as 
new, used for test only; any reasonable offer 
accepted. —Silk, Homestead, Hatton Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 











E.M.G. MARK XA GRAMOPHONE, £11.—Clark, 
39 Minster Way, Hornchurch, Essex. 








~E.M.G. XA GRAMOPHONE.—Clockwork, acces- 
sories, excellent condition, £22 10s.; also parti- 
tioned cabinet stand, os Orchard Drive, 
Woking, Surrev. 


E.M.I. AMPLIFIER, — PC752, number Z3005, 
for sale; for use with two loud speakers, gramophone 
pick-up, radio and microphone; complete with brand 
new ‘‘ Trix’’ £10 loud speaker; price £25; seen 
any tim time.—9 The Avenue, Hatch End. Middlesex. 

~~ FIBRED.—Mozart, ‘‘ Figaro,’’ Albums, Booklets, 
105s.; Beethoven Eighth, Koussevitzky, 15s.; Leonora 
2, Toscanini, 7s.; 3, 11s.; Rachmaninov Second, 
Moiseiwitsch, 15s.; Liszt Mephisto, Defauw, 8s.; 
Ravel Daphnis, Koussevi tzky, 109s.; ‘* Peter “q ryt 
Sargent, 8s.; Bach Brandenburg 2, LY6061/2, 8s.; 7 -" 
DB1783/4, 9s.; D Minor Piano, Borowsky, 9s. 
Minor, 5s.; Brahms Sonata Op. 100, B3098/100, ins * 
Honegger, Symphony fer strings, 50s.; Sibelius 
Society, 2 Album, 42s.; Fifth, Koussevitzky, 18s.; 
Sutermeister, Divertimento, Elite 7049/51. 48s.; all- 
wave Mullard Radio MAS281, perfect, cost £33, 
January, a. best offer over £19; seen Glasgow.— 

x No. 51. 











FIBRED DELETIONS.—Brahms Piano Concerto No. 
1, Schnabel, 54s.; Liszt No. 1 Sauer, 27s.; also 
variations Serieuses, Cortot, 22s., and others by 
Backhaus, Casadesus, Horowitz, Petri, etc.—Details 
from Johnson. 112 Beeches Road. West Bromwich. 





FIBRED RECORDS, Orchestral, including pre-war 
Album Sets; s.a.e.—12 Cranleigh Gardens, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

FIBRED RECORDS FOR  SALE.—Beethoven 
Symphonies, No. 3 (Koussevitzky) 32s., No. 7 
(Toscanini) 27s.; Tchaikovsky, No. 6 27s., No. 5 
(Stokowski) 27s.; Borodin, No. 2 16s.; offers?— 
Webster. 74 Stanford Avenue. Bri7vhton. 

FIBRED RECORDS FOR SALE.—Beetnoven Fourth 
Symphony (Weingartner), 24s.; Coriolan (Walter), 
6s.: Bizet Jeux D’Enfants, 8s.; Chopin Scherzi 
(Rubinstein), 24s.; Mahler Fourth Symphony, 36s.; 
Mendelssohn Italian (Barbirolli), 13s. 6d.; ozart 
Piano Concerto K488 (Long), 15s.; Schubert Ninth 
rae me (Walter), 36s.; Sibelius Society Volume 

42s., Two 42s., Three 42s.; Tchaikovsky Sym- 
Ho Mn Third 30s., Fourth (Koussevitzky) 30s.; Piano 
Concerto First (Rubinstein), 24s.; miscellaneous 
marches and waltzes, list on application; Columbia 
playing desk ligatweight pick-up, 10 gns., or near 
offer.—Ashcroft, 6 Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W.é4. 

FOR SALE.—Complete set Beethoven Sonata Society 
records (Schnabel), 12 vols.; H.M.V. recordings, 
fibred only.—Box No. 3428. 

FOR SALE many fibred Operatic Deletions; de- 
tails individual singers supplied.—Box No. 3361. 

FOR SALE.—Fibred, Menotti Operas, Telephone 
and Medium: Pinza, Boris/5/, Mozart Arias with 
Walter/4/. Unobtainable records by Castagna, 
Cavaliere, Debitzka, -Destinn, Farrar Hesch, Juyol, 
Lehmann, Munsel, Milanov, Onegin, Ponselle, Pons, 
Sayao, Stevens, Scotti, Warren.—Box No. 60. 























FOR SALE.—1900 Berliner record, excellent con- 
dition; first of its kind ever recorded.—Lawton, 4 
Chepstow Villas, London, W.11. 





FOR SALE.—Garrard automatic record changer, 
type RC/1 A.C., 100-120 volts, complete; in 
condition.—Offers to W. A. Froy, 43 Albion Street, 
London, W.2. 





GARRARD 8 Record Autochange Unit. in Polished 
cabinet; perfect condition.—Smith, 28 Salisbury View, 
Leeds ,1 

GARRARD RECORD PLAYER, AC. auto-stop, in 
carrving case, latest model, £8 1%s.; also Decca 
movinz coil head, £1 10s.—’Phone CUN 6610 evenings. 

GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPH.—About 200 
miscellaneous ey Sneess: owner goinz abroad; what 
offers?—-Box No. 3357. 

GINN ‘Expert’ Senior universal motor, tuned 
sound box. 150 fibred records. £35, offers?—-Howard, 
Oaktree, Glendale Drive, Guildford, 2171. 

GINN PEDESTAL GRAMOPHONE.—Large horn 
‘‘ Expert ” sound box, electric motor. —Speedwell 8196 
evenings. 

GOODMAN’S ‘“ AXIOM 12” SPEAKER UNIT, 
used few hours only, £6 15s.—‘‘ Woodlands,” -All 
Hallows Road, Paignton. 
~~" GRAMOPHONES ” 1946 except July, 1947 com- 
plete; or exchange for utility albums.—Astin, 6 
Hallows Street, Burnley. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY, 4 vols. and index, 3 gns.; 
Klein, Musicians and Mummers, 20s.; Index Gramo- 
phone Vol. XVIII, 10s.—Haworth, Elms, Hitcham, 
Ipswich. 
~ HISTORICAL VOCALS.—Maurel, Battistini, De 
Lucia, etz.; send requirements. —M. Treifus, 27 
Orchard Court, London, W.1 
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HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER in modern solid 
mahogany console, 8 watts, push-pull throughout, 
negative feed-back, treble and bass_ controls; 
specially constructed for new lightweight pick-ups, 
£20; record albums, 3s. 6d. each; 25 watts output 
transformer, 25s.—Hyde, ‘‘ Templetrine,’’ Frimley 
Road, Camberley, Surrey. 


H.M.VY. CABINET GRAMOPHONE.—Model No. 163, 
£8; also 60 records in mint condition, £2 10s.; s.a.e. 
details. Want Don Baker (Organ) Parlophone R1687. 
Ellis, 34 Carlton Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


H.M.VY, DELETIONS.—Galli-Curci, 2-053130, DB.798 
? copies), Gluck, 2-3015, Harrison and Radford 

D.300. Current, Elisabeth Schumann, DB.946, Gigli, 
DB.1526, DB. 1538, Excellent condition. What 
offers? —Box No. 3395. 


H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, in perfect 
condition, hardly used; £9.—Please apply Mrs. 
Jackson, 156 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. ’Phone 
Welbeck 6542. 


H.M.V. RADIOGRAM in walnut case, period 
design, almost new, cost £64, also extension 
speaker; both in perfect order; offers? Also a 
number of records.—Write D. Lindsay, 10 Hobart 
Place, London, S.W.1. 

















H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT HORN. tonearm, complete 


motor board with double spring motor and turn- 
table; E.M.G. and Astra fibre sound boxes; £6 10s. 
or near; seen Croydon.—Spring Park 28 


H.M.V. UPRIGHT Grand Gramophone, Model 163, 
in solid mahogany; splendid condition; reasonable 
offer acceptable.—’Phone evenings: Addiscombe 6329. 

IN ALBUMS: Landowska, Goldberg, Couperin, 
Busch, Bach Suites, Vol. 2, Brahms Quintet 34, 
Serkin, Kallinikov Symphony, Without Albums: 
Turandot, Brahms Requiem, Cortot Davidsbundler- 
tanze, Parlophone Historic Series, etc.—Box 3405. 

KOLSTER BRANDES CRP20 Gramophone Record 

Player (as technical report September ** Gramo- 
phone ’’), new in carton; list £49 19s. 6d.; first £42. 
G.E.C. De Luxe 14-watt (undistorted). amplifier, 
controls (1) microphone volume, (2) gramophone 
volume, (3) tone (bass cut), (4) mains switch, 
L63, (2) KT66, U52, out- a or ep volts at 
full rated output, perfect; list £32, accept £24. 
Columbia Record Player, light-weight ‘pick-up, silent 
stylus, semi-drive, as new, £10. Vitavox 20-watt 
Speaker, £8; Wharfdale 12-watt Speaker, £4; above 
will hook up to -above amplifier for quality repro- 
duction. Pye Model 15A 4-valve A.C. Wireless, 3 
wavebands, new condition, £12.—Bury, ‘‘Windyridge,”’ 
12 Mellor Brow, Mellor, nr. Blackburn, Lancs. Tel. 
363 Mellor or 5071 Blackburn. 

LINGUAPHONE FRENCH COURSE, 16 records, 
Text Books, carrying case; recent recording, 7 gns. 
—Bennett. Beech House, Coldingham, Berwickshire. 

LOUDSPEAKERS.—Experimenter’s surplus Vitavox 
K12/10 and Rola G12 P.M. 1948 models, guaranteed 
as new, £5 each.—Noble, 24 Norman Road, Paignton. 

MAHLER FIFTH (Walter, Automatic), £5; Mozart 
Zauberflote (automatic), £5 10s.; wanted unobtain- 
able Ma Mahler) .—Willows, 92 Queen’s Road, Bristol 8. 























~~ MINT, EACH 25s.: DB.1750 Pinza, DB.3950 Tib- 
bett Martinelli-Boccanegra, DB.05359 Tagliabue- 
Pescatori. 15s.: Thill LFX430, Mill Scene, Samson. 
LFX110 W. Tell. LFX111 Huguenots. Baccaloni 
C15502 La vendetta, A Un _ Dottore. 7s.: Lugo 
DB5093 Luisa Miller, O.L.38-39-48. Exultate jubi- 
late, De Profundus (Mozart) R.20007 Pertile, 
R.20069 Vallin, R.20141 Inghilleri, R.20159 Pons. 
2s. 6d.: E11051-2 Don Juan Strauss. Complete 
‘‘ Ballo in Maschera ”’ a, exchange only for 
complete ‘‘ Forza.’’—Box No. 3397. 


NAME AND ADDRESS, = 3 Die Miestersinzer, 
80s.; Missa Solennis, 7 records, 40s.; Trio 
Tchaikowsky, 40s.; Kreutzer, Kulenkampff, 35s.; 
Death and Transfiguration, 20s.; Aubade, Poulenc, 
2°s.; Quartet. Rigoletto, Gigli, etc., 16s.; Busoni, 
Chopin, Etude, 20s.; Waldstein, Kempff, 25s.; 
Chaliapin Mefistofele, 10s.; also many violin, vocal, 
3s. each.—Donaldson, 32 West Stewart Street, 
Greenock. 


NEW CONDITION RECORDS, rd current prices; 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Helderleben’’ (Beecham); V. William’s 
nes pa. ae | ’*- Beethoven’s Ninth (Weingartner); 

certos, rahms No. 1 #£(Curzon), Walton’s 
(Helfets) . walker, 6 Woodbourne Road, Brooklands, 
Manchester. 


ORCHESTRAL-INSTRUMENTAL, 40, 10 in. Re- 
cords; mostly deleted; condition G-N, 50s.. plus 
postage.—2, Riverside Court, Chesterton. Cambridge. 


OVER 250 JAZZ-SWING, American, English, 
etc.. to sell quickly —Send wants and s.a.e, to 
Phillips, 44 Tivoli Park Avenue, Margate. 


PORTABLE AUTOMATIC Record Changer; Ameri- 
can make; plays 12 10-in. or 12-in. records; crystal 
Pick-up and Rothermel Sapphire Needle, with 
volume and tone controls; complete in black rexine 
carrying case, ready connect to mains and radio 
or amplifier. Price £20.—Rin¢ Enterprise 5215. 


RE-ENTRANT 163, oak, Astra sound box. perfect. 
£15; sixty fibred classicals, albums.—Chapman, 35 
Highfield Drive, Ewell. 


RECORD CABINET.—Six 5-in. compartments; solid 
carved oak: Birmingham area; £10 10s.—Box 3238. 


R.G.D. 10-VALVE CONSOLE.—Latest 10-valve 
model 1046C in perfect condition; cost £154 before 
increase in tax; best offer over £120; owner leav- 
ing A.C. district. —Write Vauchan Williams, White 
House, Sileby, Loughborough, Leics., or ‘Phone 
S'lebvy 288. 





























RIMINGTON ELECTRICAI REPRODUCER, per- 


fect, walnut cabinet; ‘‘ The Gramophone,’’ all copies 
1929 to 1945; offers?—Pankhurst, 29 Grange Park 
Avenue, London, N.21. 
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RONDO CABINETS.—Nuinber of pre-war wooden 
record cabinets, capacity 50; stout manilla folders, 
10 and 12, three guineas each; Grove’s Dictionary, 
Sone leather bound, 5 vols., new; offers?—Box No. 





SALE.—Roussel Symphony, Rachmaninov Third. 
La Péri, Istar Variations, all in perfect condition: 
also Bayreuth Tannhiauser, slightly steeled.—Lee, 32 
New North Road, Huddersfield. 


SMALL 5-VALVE AMPLIFIER; 10-in. speaker in 
natural oak cabinet; Rothermel S8 pick-up; old 
Garrard Universal motor, needs overhaul; £10 the 
lot to clear; purchaser collects or pays carriage.— 
Betts. The Downs. Croxton, Hunts. 


SZOSTAKOWICZ 1; Roussel 3: Atterburg 6; 
Ferguson Octet; Henriques Volund Smed: fibred: 
cheap. Wanted: Bartok Quartet 2; Bloch Quintet; 
Auto.— Mills, 42 Slewins Lane, Romford. Essex. 


TELEFUNKEN recording of Dvorak ’Cello Concerto 
Cassado and Berlin Philharmonic, £3: Fire Bird, 
Stravinsky and Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. 21s.; 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Schumann, 16s.: Sonata 
Pathétique. Beethoven, Fischer, 12s.: new copy 
Encyclopedia Recorded Music, offers; H.M.V. record 
player, £8 10s.—Gerrard, Flat 5. 2a Dawson Place, 

















London, W.2. : 
THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINES, all in new con- 
dition, assorted, 1s. each, ‘‘ Sound,’ ‘‘ Gramophone,” 


Theatre World.’’—Angless, i2 H 
asian. aan g i omecroft Road, 

“‘The GRAMOPHONE,” 1930 to 1940: symphoni 
and others, fibred.—12 Wendan Road, a a - 

TWO * CONNOISSEUR” PICK-UPS, brand new. 
unused, £3 10s. + Collaro A.C. gram, motor, as 
new, £4 10s.—Box No. 3447, 

UNIVERSAL RECORD PLAYER. —Plusagram **pull- 
out ’ type, beautiful appearance, overhauled, 
£13 10s.; Murphy universal wiréless, magnificent 
36-in. walnut cabinet, 12-in. loudspeaker, no hum; 
rr overhauled; performance exceptional: trial: 

. Vitavox loudspeaker, 3-ft. fie (mahogany), 
rt Aberdour Road, Goodmayes. Ilford. 

VOIGT PiCK-UPS.—Pair of post-war moving coil 
light-weight pick-ups fitted with special diamond 
stylus points; perfect condition; complete with cor- 
rector units; £25 or separately —Write Box 3283. 

WURLITZER ORGAN RECORDS and ¢t - 
tions, colossal selection.—Box No. 3434 a 


100 FOREIGN AND DELETED, a ae Fono- 
tipias, Odeons, of Bonci, de Lucia, Tauber, Piccaver, 


singly or offers for lot. on 44 Lane 
Hall Green, Birmingham oe 


WANTED 


A COLLECTION of fibred vocal celebrities required; 
absolutely tip-top prices paid (collected from any- 
—- .-—Ward, 24 Gaynes Hill Road, Woodford, 



































A COLUMBIA RECORD No. FB1735 ‘‘ Montmarte ”’ 
required; also Joyous Youth and Springtime Suites 
(H.M.V.), Eric Coates, and Decca MW251, Theatre- 
—_ Ss good wWonie th a reasonable price paid. 
—- ~~" ~ ’* 2 George Street, - 
ae a Tam, . _ 

A FIRST-CLASS Record Stc Storage Cabinet wanted.— 
Send full details and price to Sherrard, Flat 6, 
** Beaconsfield,’’ 44 Ewell Road. Surbiton. Surrev. 


ALBUMS.—12 in. 3-record type; ‘‘ The Gremo- 
phone’ 192 1923 to 1929.—12 Wendan Road, Newbury. 


ALL KIN KINDS FIBRED CLASSICAL RECORDS, par- 
ticularly recent issues, deletions, foreign; collection 
Home Counties.—K, S. Holman, e Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 


ANY OF THE FOLLOWING RECORDS.— 
Kreisleriana (Cortot’: Beethoven Funeral March 
Sonata (Lamond D1831-2); Harmonious Blacksmith 
(Cortot DB1145, Murdoch K682); Chopin Mazurka 
Opus 24 No. 4 (Pachmann DB861) .—Jackson, 26 Old 
Stoke Road, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

BADLY WANTED copies of the two following John 
McCormack records, ‘‘A Fairy Story by the Fire” 
and ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.”—D. P. Biggs, Hope’s Gap, 
Lydwell Road. Torquay. 


CATALOGUES.—British and foreign. ancient and 




















* modern.—Full particulars to Michael Horn, 92 Paget 


Road, Trumpington, Cambridge. 


CORTIS, Nemeth, Schoene. Raisa. Sobinoff, etc.: 
exchange for American recordings.—Block 646 Argyle 
Road, PBrreoklyn 30, 0, New York. USA 


DB2094 (ist of ~ Elgar Quintet), D1985 (Last of 
Waldstein—Lamond), DB1898 (Brahms—Backhaus), 
LY6115-7 (Chopin Op. 10—Koczalski), DA719 and 
DB410 (Rachmaninov).—Box No. 3432. 


DECCA-POLYDOR PO5021 (Patzak—‘‘ Goldsmith 


of Toledo ’’) fibred. in good — state price.— 
Holien. ‘‘ Cranford.’’ Speldhurst. Kent 


HAYDN SOCIETY. vols. 1 and 2. auto, fibred.— 
Gr'‘bbin. 3 Bloomfield, Carnforth. Lancs. 


HIGH PRICES PAID for 10 in. cardboard record 
envelopes; U.S.A., Columbia and Victor 194, 1923 or 
earlier catalogues; H.M.V. D1116. ‘‘ My Old Shako”’ 
and ‘‘ Cloze Props’’ (Dearth) H.M.V. 2,2864, ‘‘ To 
Anthea ’’ (Santley); good condition essential —Offers 
C1. Mr. McLachlan, 3 St. Margaret’s Place, Glasgow, 




















“HOME RECORDING MACHINE.—Must be cheap.— 
Write BM’/XYTO, London, W.C.1. 

INDICES WANTED.—Vols. 4, 7. 8. 17.—Wilson, 
22 Eldon Avenue, Boreham Wood, Herts. 

LINGUAPHONE, Swedish, wanted: second-hand 


complete, good condition, £5.—62 Woodhall Gate, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 
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MARTINELLI ‘“‘O Muto Asil.’"—M. Triefus, 27 
Orchard Court, London, W.1. 

MARTINELLI DELETIONS. — 7- -52141, 7-52066, 
DA331, DA332, DA326, DA327, DA740; 2-052124, 
2-052168, 2-054117, DB332, DB339; fibred condition 
essential.—Particulars to Derek Aylward, Criterion 
Theatre, London. 

MOZART FLUTE CONCERTO IN D, soloist Moyse, 
wanted.—Box No. 62. 

~ MUZIO RECORDS, good condition; Carosio Italian 
recordings.—Margetson, 15 Hamilton Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. 


PAUL RUBENS “ Miss Hook of Holland,’’ H.M.V. 
C1989, urgently wanted; your price.—Bridge, 5 Easton 
Street, Portland, Dorset. 


























PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 
RACHMANINOV.—Recordings of Concertos, Sym- 
phonies, etc.; state price—Jenks, 34 Long Lane, 
Liverpool 15. 

RECORD CABINET to hold about 300 records; 
good condition.—Send full details and price to 
Maddern, 3 Treaford Lane, Birmingham 8. 











URGENTLY REQUIRED for academic purposes, 
records by comedy harmonists.—Please write Music 
Master, Thornton Grammar School, Bradford, Yorks. 

WANTED IN GOOD CONDITION.—Oriole records 
of Pussy and Lay in the Hay, also Edie Pride of the 
Guards (Parlo); She Jumped on Her Pushbike; 
Balls, Picnics and Parties, and vocal selections by 
Melville Gideon and Gertrude Lawrence (H.M.V.).— 
Reply Box 3201. 

WANTED.—Record storage racks.—Full particulars 
and prices to Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., 295 Regent 
Street, London, W.1, 

WANTED. —Second- hand record of Harry Tate in 
Motoring; must be in good condition.—Write Box 
B.V.C., c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

WANTED.—Record James Joyce’s ‘*‘ Ulysses ’’; good 
condition.—Williams, 8 Lansdowne House, Wilmslow 
Road, Manchester 20. 

WANTED.—Fibred Classics; any number considered 
or offer made for library.—Box. No. 3351. 

WANTED.—Danse Sacre and Froiane (harp and 
orchestra), Iberia, Debussy; excelient condition.—£. 
Dunkerley, 11 Montrose Drive, Southport. 


WANTED.—Overseas contacts to exchange classical 





























records.—Write 124 Wentworth Road, Doncaster, 
Yorkshire, England. 
WANTED.—Farlophone recordings of ‘* Duna,’’ 


‘‘Lewis Bridal Song,’ ‘‘ Mother of Mercy’ and 
‘* Bonnie Earl of Moray,’ ’ by Sydney MacEwan; good 
price for records in good condition.—Offers to 
Laurence Ging, 118 Naas Road, Inchicore, Dublin, 
Eire. 

WANTED.—Fibred Ars Rediviva DB 5056, DB5092; 
Barer DB 2674; Casals DB1700; Horowitz DB2847; 
Landowska DB5047/8; Menuhin DA1281; Bach Con- 
certo 4 Pianos; Borodin Quartet; Francaix Piano 
Concerto; Mozart all Divertimentos, Serenades; 
Schubert Mass F; Beethoven Romances; Tchaikovsky, 
Verdi Quartets; Bloch Quintet: Strauss Waltzes; 
Melichar; Beethoven Society Volumes One, Two; 
Falla’s Amor Brujo, Velasquez.—Carton, "7 «St. 
George’s Drive, London, S.W.1. 

WANTED.—Fibred; Bach Concerto Two Pianos; 
Berlioz Arias, Trio, Enfance Christ, Troyens; 
Ciaarpentier Dialogue; Works by Couperin, Ferroud, 
Furtwangler, Handel Choruses, Loillet, Lully, Mon- 
teverdi, Pierne, Vivaldi, Teleman; Mozart’s Organ 
Fantasie, Trio K542, Contredanses, Choruses 
Idomeneo, Concertos, Backhaus; Purcell Chaconne; 
Rameau DB4990; Stravinsky Serenade, Tansman Suite 
Divertissement; please quote numbers.—Carton, 77 
St. George’s Drive, London, S.W.1. 

WANTED.—Columbia record DB1628, ‘* Think of 
Me,”’ sung by Norman Allin; state price.—Box No. 
3173. 

WANTED.—Reger Variations on a Mozart Theme; 

















perfect condition. — Edwards, 1 Arnold’ Road, 
Southampton. 
WANTED. oe record DX903 Columbia 


(organ) ** Piec Heroique ’ (César Franck).— 
Southwell, 195 “Hurdsfield Road, Macclesfield. 


WANTED.—The following original old recordings: 

‘Faust.’’ il se fait Tard. No. 2-034611; Attends i 
Voici La Rue, No. 2-034006; Manélla Mia (Vi 
Valente), No. 2-052091; Tarantella (La Danze), No. 
2.052068; Chamaque de Noel (Adolphe Adam), No. 
2-032022; Core N’Azrate (Carolle), No. 2-052060; O 
Sole Mio, Enrico Caruso, No. 7,52092; Santa Lucia, 
No. 2-052107; La Stelle (Tosca), No. 7- 52002; Finale 
de Faust (Enrico Caruso), number unknown.—A. H. 
Wilkes, 43 Sandringham Avenue, Leicester. 


WANTED.—Parts 1-2 and 3-4 Askey’s Band Waggon 
records; your price.—Miss Biltcliffe, 23 Green Lane 
Road. Leicester. 

WANTED.—Mary Lossef; any of her records such 
as Odeon 04541, O25, 208, etc.; also Decca-Polydor 
CA8079 (Beethoven Mass), Panachord 25961 (Eddie 
Dunstedter).—Box No. 3325. 


WANTED.—Fibred. Chaliapin DB611, DB629, 
DBi58, DB799, DB1181, UB118°, DB1530; Crab»>e 
DB1305; Ginster DAi610, DB18°2. DB1874, DB1950, 
DB2398; Bach; De Luca DB 1436, DM107; Jeritza 
DB1459; Koshetz DB1204; Laurivolpi DB1514; Onegin 
DB1292, DB1420, DA1046: Pinza DA566, DA567, 
DA695, DA708, DB698, DB699, DB729, DB754, DB828, 
DA907, DB1086, DB1214, DB956; Ruffo DB502, DB398, 
DB1397; Rethberg DB1505; Sobinoff DB890,. DB892, 
DB893, DB894, DB895, DB896: Smirnoff DB488, 
DB58&3. DB753. DA476, DA566, DA892.—Carton, 77 St. 
George’s Drive, London, S.W.1. 

WANTED.—Fibred operatic vocal deletions, par- 
ticularly Alda. Batt'stini, Heldy, Jeritza, Koshetz, 
Litvinne, Martinelli, Nemeth, Pinza, Bori, Berger.— 
Box No. 3359, 




















The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED.—Complete set of ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 
from vol. 1 to 25, with indices.—Write statinz price, 
Box No. 3326. 

WANTED.—An E.M. Ginn Expert Senior Tone-arm 
only, wita semi-circular type goose neck and 
adjustable Quincke filter at dead-end.—Write H. 
Owen, Farm Cottage, Hillock Lane, Woolston, nr. 
Warrington. 

WANTED.—Two copies of —— of Regal-Zonophone 
record MR3218 and Columbia record FB2124; good 
piel state price.—Box No. 4000. 

ANTED.—H.M.V._ record C3225. **Give Us the 
Tools "—Write B Box No. 2035. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Your price paid. H.M.V. 
DB4443, ‘‘ Lakmé ’’ Duet, Korjus and Wittrisch. Parlo 
F896 Josef Strauss’ “ Prinz Eugene Marsch.’’ Also 
the following Strauss: H.M.V. EH series 119, 334, 
416, 687, 694, 696, 831, 1327, EG series 463, 1013, 
1410/1, 2167, 2336, 2464, 2487; 3385, AN220, AM2330, 
C2350, Victor 8867, Parlo R928, 1257, 1330, 1804, 
2291, 2383, 2500, 2537, 2549, 2528, 2561.—Pearmain, 18 
Sabrina Way, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

25s. OFFERED for Fred Astaire’s ‘‘ Louisiana,”’ 
witn Al Starita Boy Friend, Columbia 5355: also 
wanted other early Astaire’s and Ray Noble records. 
~—Donald Nevard. Thurrington, Essex. 




















TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

A FEW REALLY CHOICE RARETIES including 
Frances Saville’s Doll Song, £20; Lucie Weidt’s Der 
Freischutz, £6 6s.; Caruso’s Non piu nobile, £35; 
Bonci’s A te a cara, £8 8s.; Litvinne’s Cav. Rusti- 
cana/Aida, £10 10s.; Short List on application.— 
Box No. 7108. 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONIC LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 records; postal 
service; latest records: s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS. We 
specialise in the best fibre-played modern Recordings 
of Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber and Vocal Works, 
including foreign and deletions. Your enquiries for 
special wants are welcomed, and our comprehensive 
and interesting monthly catalogue is available on 
request; delivery in London area, and postal service 
to the provinces.—K, S, Holman, 143 The Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

ALL TYPES of Classical and Operatic records 
wanted; high prices paid if in fibred condition; 
strong wooden boxes sent for small lots; large col- 
lections called for anywhere.—H. . Harridge, 3 
Lisle Street, London, W.C.2. ‘Phone: Gerrard 7108. 

AMPLIFIERS, Feeder Units and high quality Elec- 
tronic Products, by Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 


A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions, etc., 
included; Catalogue 6d., post free.—A. H. Buckley, 
42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

BEST PRICES PAID for your unwanted records 
in good condition—small lots or large collections 
purchased for cash. Catalogues of Parlophone and 
Columbia ‘‘ Special List’’ records available, price 
6d., post free. Many thousands of fibre-played 
recordings offered at tax-free prices or lower at 
** Collectors’ Corner.’’ 211 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2.—opposite Princes Theatre. Temple 
Bar 5614. 

BORROW Symphonies, Concertos, Jazz; low 
rates; free collection-delivery, London.—Hards, 12 
Canada Road, 3. 

CARDBOARD COVERS FOR SINGLE RECORDS.— 
Beautifully finished in imitation leather; stiff and 
ideal for neat filinz; 12-in. 6s. per doz., 10-in. 4s. 6d. 
per doz.; packing and postage on all orders, 1s. 3d.; 
reduction for quant ties; trade enquiries invited.— 
M. Young & Co, Ltd., 205 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Terminus 5417-8. 


CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S85/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gro mophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. 
Compete with Vitavox or MA. nnd g 12-inch Speaker, 

£1 





















































MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be var.ed, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired, Price, complete with two 
speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘“‘“G’’ giving the 
technical details of our v°rious models. 

Charles Britain Radio Ltd., 11 Upper Saint Martins 
mane: London. W.C.2. 

~~. ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
DEVELOPMENT LTD., Hubert Street. Birmingham, 
6. (Tel.: Aston Cross 2440), the Midlands high 
fidelity specialists, are now manuacturing a com- 
plete range of outstanding high quality amplifiers 
specially designed for the faithful reproduction of 
recorded music. Also tone contrcl stages, loud- 
speaker crossover units, contrast expanders, and 
high quality radio feeders for amplifiers. Send 
2id. stamp for full details and prices. 

CONSULT MARTIN SLATER RADIO on any pro- 
blem regarding sound reproduction, including the 
modification or modernisition of your existing equip- 
ment.—96 Wardour Street. London, W:1.. Ger. 4681. 

EIGHT WATTS UNDISTORTED with independent 
bass and treble controls and built-in pre-amplifier.— 
The Cadenza, by Martin er Rad‘o, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 














* clearer, extended range; 
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EDITIONS DE L’OISEAU-LYRE, PARIS.—The 
second and third sets oi tne 48 Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach are now ready. This completes the First 
Book (16 12-inch records). Howard Taubman 
(New York Sunday Times) says: ‘‘ Exceptionally 
fine music-making. ... Isabelle Nef @ remark- 
ably gifted artist. She knows the secret of how 
to make the harpsichord arresting over a long 
stretch; actually, it is simply lay the music 
with such enkindling imagination that it would 
be absorbing under any circumstances. Madam Nef 
makes it clear that she is an outstanding interpre- 
tor of Bach as well as a fine parpsichoraist. od 


’ FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send $.a.e 
list.—Farley Radio Service Ltd., 23B Thomas to 
Woolwich, S.E.18. Woolwich 3631. 


FOR THE BEST selection of Symphonies, Concertos 
and scarce deleted Operatic items call at No. 3 
Lisle Street, W.C.2 (off Leicester Square) or, if 
you cannot call send 6d, for comprehensive list. 
Overseas clients please send 2s. for Vocal list, or 
5s. for complete list if wanted via Air Mail.—H. C. 
Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2., *Phone: 
Gerrard 7108. 


MONOMARKS.—!:ermanent London address; letters 
re-directed; confidential; 5s. p.a.—Write BCM/ 
ONO6K, W.C.1. 


M.S.R.—the symbol of high quality in sound repro- 
duction.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 


NEW ALBUMS holding 12 Records; strongly and 
beautifully bound, and riveted; 10-inch Albums 2ls., 
12-inch, 25s.; satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded.—_D. Gordon, 4 Newmarket Place, Manches- 
ter 1. Specials made to order, enquiries invited. 

~ NORTHERN GRAMOPHILES (and some southern 
ones!) enjoy speedy postal service from Kelly’s of 
Barrow-in-Furness, , 10,000 records and all acces- 
sories. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 
5 PECORDS. aa aan stock of Classic and Swing in 
Ess post your orders; 24 hour service.—Fishers, 
200-211 North. Street, Romford, Essex. ‘Phone: Rom, 
9 















































~ SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to order, including direct 
disc recording and ciné amplifiers; quotations on 
request.—Martin Slater Radio, 96- Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for ~ Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music.—Send your enquiries, 22 Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 

THE ENOCK INSTRUMENT.—Those who listen 
to the Enock Instrument forget, from the first note 
to be critical of the means of reproduction. The 
focus is on the performance ...the comparison 
is only with “ live’’ performances, " remembered and 
cherished. For, from the Enock Instrument comes 
that uplifting of the spirit, that stimulus of 
emotion which is inseparable from great — 
greatly rendered. It has been achieved not 
electro-technicians have learned something pe oer 
music, but because musicians have explored the 
science of recreating sound and, comusiins cost 
and compromise, have attained well-nigh incredible 
perfection. Please telephone or write for a demon- 
stration.—Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street, 
Brentford, Middlesex. EALing 8103... 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR.—Slightly used Re- 
cords bought and sold, Deleted vocals and operatics 
our speciality. Also large stocks of instrumental and 
symphonic. Overseas buyers are invited to write 
for our comprehensive lists. Postal service only.— 
Ross, Court & Co., 14a Gloucester Street, Brighton, 
Tel.: Brighton 8886. 

YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 Brig- 

gate, Leeds, provides a postal library service of 
Senantoal records; details free; complete list 2s. 9d. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


FIRST CLASS MUSIC ASSISTANT required with 
good knowledge of record dept.; one capable of ees 
complete charge.—Teague & King Ltd., 46 Hig 
Street, Winchester, Hants. 

' GENTLEMAN (31) wishes to meet young lady in- 
terested in classical music (London or Essex area).— 
Box No. 3282 

THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED record saleswoman 
regquired.—Lyon & Hall Ltd., 92 Western Road, 
Brighton. 

TRANSFORM YOUR SOUNDBOX.—Louder, richer. 
particulars, stamp.—Bernard 
Tracey, 2 Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

TWO YOUNG BACHELORS, London, with large 
record collection would welcome contact with others 
of similar outlook for musical evenings this winter: 
week-end accommodation  available.-—BM/OTELLO, 
London. W.C 

YOUNG MAN (under 20), deeply interested in 
opera and ballet, and building a varied record 
library, wishes to correspond with a younz man 
with similar interests, view to friendship; photo- 
graph appreciated.—Box No. 3358. 

YOUNG MAN. 22 (London), wishes to meet young 
lady interested in concerts, recorded mus‘c 
(classical) — ox No. 3436. ; 

YOUNG MAN (25), well educated, keenly in- 
terested class‘cal music, good knowledge record‘n7s. 
able pianist. see's provressive pos't’'on in record or 
music estadl'shment.—Box No. 1, 
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At last a gramophone motor to match the performance of the 
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famous Connoisseur Pick-up. Voltage : 200-250 volts A.C., 


50 cycles. Rim drive with speed variation. No governors 
and no gearing. Heavy non-ferrous turntable, machined to 
run dead true, flywheel action—no ‘““ WOW.’’ Main curn- 
table spindle hardened, groind and lapped to mirror finish, 
running in special phosphor bronze bearings. Motor runs in 
needle-point, self-adjusting bearing. Motor Board 3 in. 
plastic. Pressure on Drive-Wheel released when not in use, 
to obviate forming flats and noisy action. 


Gply 
[A.R. SUGDEN & Co. (Engineers) Led. 
thas by 


\ A. R. Sugden & Co.(Engineers) Ltd. Brighouse, Yorks — 


y Nigh -Sidelity AMPLIFIER 


THE TRIXONIC Amplifier MODEL T614, when used with 


first quality loudspeakers provides remarkably faithful reproduction 
from gramophone records, and is the same unit as incorporated in 
the TRIXONIC CONCERT REPRODUCER. . Independent valve 
operated tone control circuits for Bass, Treble and Middle register 
give an exceptional degree of control of the frequency response. 
The self-contained Power pack and control unit are connected by simple plug-in links. 
Inputs are provided for pick-up and microphone. For use with this amplifier, the 
special Trixonic Concert Speaker with twin units is recommended. é 

Please write for illustrated technical leaflet. 
THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO., LTD., 1-5, Maple Place, Tottenham Court Road 
London, W.1. Phone: MUSeum 6817. Grams: Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


* AMPLIFIERS LOUDSPEAKERS 
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XVI The GRAMOPHONE 


Your Gramophone 
can teach you French 


or any other 
language 


A knowledge of foreign 
languages is of great 
value to-day to those 
embarking on new 
careers and all who are looking forward to holidays abroad. With. 
the Linguaphone Course you can acquire this knowledge quickly, 
thoroughly and enjoyably. You hear the voices of expert native 
teachers on your gramophone and soon you become so sound perfect 
and word perfect that you begin talking, reading and writing fluently. 


WRITE FOR 26-PAGE BOOK AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


Post this coupon for the 26-page book which explains fully the 
Linguaphone method and will enable you to have a complete course 
in any language for a week’s free trial in your own home. 


COURSES in 28 Languages including French, German and Spanish 


LINGUAPHONE or tancuaces 


POST THIS (Dept. J.8) 
COUPON, Na . 
to-day or, if in 
London, call for 
a personal 


= — ~— To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. J.8), . 


) 
Office, Lingua- Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, w.!l 
phone House Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the quick, 
207 Regent St.. | 2¢W and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages. 
W.1 (nr. Oxford I am interested in the language(s) 
Circus Station). 

















me. 
(Block Caps) 
Address ........ 














| ee eee purposes. (I havelhave no gramophone). 


Ral Sp 
{ftoe# at PALACE (GATE! 


manufacturer to manufacturer.§ But most people stop at 
Palace Gate where the Concerto and the KI are demonstrated. 
There must be a reason! Write to-day, enclosing 5d. in 
stamps, for copiously illustrated catalogue and interesting 

information on the complete range of Amplifiers 


\ 
and Tuning Units, in kits or complete form and 
shi a new corner chamber, supplied with or without 
(G4, loudspeaker, to Dept. G.|. 


| AMPLIFIERS le Palace Gate 
wy LTO 











Kensington, W.8 


Telephone - WESTern 3350 








STARR GEMTIPT | 


the better sapphire 


that costs less ... 





This new needle is a quality product at the remarkably low 
price of 9/11 each, including P.T. For medium-weight pick-ups 
in Standard and Trailer types. 

For the light weight pick-up use the miniature 

STARR SAPPHIRE STYLUS 13/6 each, including P.T. 


From Leading Retailers and Wholesalers. * Export Enquiries to— 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 


October, 1948 














ALL ROUND VALUE . 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists Le'ng issued. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


The 1948 Edition 25/- plus |/- postage. 


@ ‘* The GRAMOPHONE ’’ has been appointed ENGLISH 
AGENT for this indispensable book of reference. 


First consignment has already been sold so place your 
order now for a copy of the next delivery. 

Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Che Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
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18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














MAINSPRINGS 


Whelesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











SHOP 
USED RECORDS 


Ss awe a 
First Post-war List available on 
October | 





TH 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


FOR SLIGHTLY |} 














8, Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 





QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
éesired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
tisements. Available until October 3lst 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS. ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


| Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 
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October, 1948 | The GRAMOPHONE 


New Records 
for the Connoisseur 


Levy’s are proud to announce a really outstanding series of Shakespeare record- 
ings, previously only available for export. They are the : 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Series 


S.M.1 -3 ‘“‘*THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 
The Letter Scene, and the Garter Inn Scenes, with Robert 
Atkins, Claire Luce, etc. 

S..4-6 ‘* THE TEMPEST ”’ 
Excerpts with Robert Harris as Prospero, Joy Parker as 
Miranda, Julian Somers as Caliban, etc. 

S.M.7-10 ‘**RICHARD I1’’ 


These four records include some of the finest scenes in this 
famous tragedy. The cast included Robert Harris as the 
King, John Ruddock as John of Gaunt, Douglas Seale as the 
Duke of York and William Avenell as Northumberland. 


All these records were made by the members of the Stratford-on-Avon Festival 
Company, by kind permission of the Governors. They are of the new vinyl 
non-breakable material, and are available at 10/10d. each record inclusive of 


Purchase Tax. Orders by post welcomed : please include 2/- per set for postage 
and packing. 


Reduced Prices for Radio & Television 


Owing to the reduction in purchase tax, we are now able to offer you a wide 
selection of all the latest models. You are cordialiy invited to come and inspect 
our stock, to see and hear demonstrations, all without obligation. 


The Home (6&4) of Music 


19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL,‘E.!. Tel. : ROYAL _4656. 

















GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
CLASSICAL - SWING <- (POPULAR 


Hear your records on the latest type of instruments, 
electrically recorded and played 


IN STOCK THE LATEST_MODEL j 


RADIOGRAMS 
& TELEVISION 


H.M.V. - PYE - MURPHY 
DYNATRON, ETC. 


Demonstrations of Television Daily 


CITY SALE&EXCHANGE:s29 LTD 





4 Doors West of Ludgate Cireus 
90/94, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 8.6.4 Phone: Central 9891/2 


——— 
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FOR QUALITY RECEPTION 


The ““EXSTAT”’ 


ALL WAVE ANTI-UNTERFERENGE AERIAL 
(7-2,000 Metres) 


Whether a radio receiver is very old or very new it 
can only reproduce the signal that is fed into it. The 
‘“‘Exstat ’’ aerial ensures a noise-free programme. 
Available for horizontal or vertical mounting. 
Horizontal model will operate up to six,receivers with- 
out inter-action, and is ideal for dealers’ showrooms. 


ANY RECEIVER 

IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS AERIAL 
Model ASAI12, illustrated (note the 
new bracket), comprises |5 ft. vertical 
rod with lashing mounting, two trans- 
formers, and 20 yards of screened 


cable. 
LIST PRICE 


£7 3s. Od. 


Write for illustrated leaflet-— 


ANTiFERENCE 








LIMITED 


Sales Division— 
67 Bryanston St., oe Arch, London, 


Telephone : PADdington 7253-4-5 


@ RECEvE® 


All 
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E. M. GINN 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES 


For over thirty years we have concentrated upon the 
design and construction of hand-made equipment for 
the correct reproduction of Records with non-metallic 
needles. 


Our unquestioned leadership in this highly specialised 
art is fully acknowledged by all expert gramophiles. 


Full details of complete models 
and accessories on request. 


Callers are welcome, any time, any day, any evening by appoint- 
ment; bring a few Records along (old or new) and hear just 
what a Thorn needle can do when used in equipment specially 
designed for its exclusive use. 


*‘ EXPERT ’ 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
Telephone: MOUntview 6875 
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WEBSTER BOOTH 
with Orchestra cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 
Love in her eyes sits Playing ; Love sounds the 
—from “ Acis & Galatea”. Handel 
C 3796 


DENNIS NOBLE 

with String Quartet and Organ 

Panis Angelicus. César Franck; Berceuse de 
Jocelyn. Godard - - - - B9682 


THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
cond. by George Melachrino 
Dream of Olwen — film “While I Live”; 
Way to the Stars—film “* The way to the a, 
968 


BETTY HUTTON 

with Joe Lilley and his Orchestra 

Don’t tell me that Story ; On the other end of 
a Kiss - - - - - - B9684 


TONY MARTIN 
with Earl Hagen and his Orchestra 
For every man there’s a Woman; What’s good 
abort Good-bye? ; Hooray for Love ; ; It was 
written in the Stars—all from film “‘ Casbah” 
B 9685-6 






RADIO AND TELEVICI 





MASTER’S VOICE” 
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FREDDY MARTIN Bains 


and his Orchestra . 
Sabre Dance Boogie; Cumana - - B9683 
PERRY COMO 


with Russ Case and his “rchestra 
It only happens when I dance with You—from 
film “‘ Easter Parade”’; Because - BD 1215 


SPIKE JONES 


and his City Slickers 
I’m getting sentimental over Bees I kiss your 
B 


hand, Madame _ - : - BD1214 
JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 

Underneath the Arches; Hair a Gold, Eyes of 
Blue - - - - - BD 6021 

You call everybody “ Darling”’ ; we orchids for 

my Lady - - - - BD 6022 


ALLEN K. TAYLOR 


Jumbo — A true story of a weny elephant — 
told by the Author’ - BD 1217 





| “HIS MASTERS VOICE” | 




















The Hallmark of Quality 
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THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Say it every Day; The heart of Loch Lomond 
BD 6023 


TOMMY DORSEY 


and his Orchestra 
On the painted Desert; Mississippi Mud 
BD 6024 


* SWING MUSIC 1948 SERIES x 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Rhythm 
Frankie and Johnnie 


and his Orchestra 


Memphis Blues - - - B9690 
COUNT BASIE 

and his Instrumentalists and Rhythm 

Swinging the Blues; Sugars - - B9691 
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